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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
Immigration of the Irish Quakers 


into Pennsylvania. 


By ALBERT COOK MYERS. 

Octavo. Pages, 500. Illustrations 6r. Handsomely 
bound. Edition limited and printed from type. Copies 
are likely to be scarce and higher in price. Price for 
copies that remain, $3 50; by mail, $3.90; by express, 
$3.55. Chargesto be paid by receiver. Address 

ALBERT COOK MYERS, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Before Leaving for the POCONOS 


Get a Copy of 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Illustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 


Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


29-31 North Seventh St. 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
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Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1808. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
By Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. Price 
$3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. (Second Series.) 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. Price $0.90; by 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDENGLEANINGS. 3yD. Heston. Price 
$1.00; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents. 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver's Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson’s Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


By Emma Speakman 





SUIMER RESORTS. 
New and modern. 


Hotel Colonial, Opux acs. 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conference, September. 

Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


Accommodates 
The Bartram, at 9 meno 
WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 


Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale on etted Place. 


Atxiantic Crry, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open Att tue year 


Ocean Env or Tennesser Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Ave., Atiantic City, N. J. 


Under new management; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 
Wesvey Avs. anv Sixtu St., Ocgan City,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 


address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 
‘THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 


Assury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

A. SHOTWELL. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Tempzrance Horter 
bas Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Fireproor Fioors. Perrectr Saniration. TExe- 
pHong. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Ajtendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 108. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 





Buck Hill Falls 


SHARES $100. 
Tue Buck Hil! Falls Company offers to acceptable sub- 
scribers during sixty days from the date of this Notice 
100 SHARES OF ITS CAPITAL STOCK. 


The par is $:00. 
able. The Company is chartered under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Company has this year doubled the size of the 
Inn, provided necessary furnishings, and made other 
important improvements. It has also just purchased 
four adjoining tracts of land: 


The stock is full paid, and non-assess- 


The Brewer Tract 14 acres. 

The Brush Tract, 30 acres, with house and barn. 
The Blitz Tract, 25 acres. 

The Palen Tract, 4 acres. 


These properties have particular value for the Com- 
pany’s uses, and an important part of them will be 
available for sale in lots for Cottages. 

To provide for the several uses mentioned, the Com- 
pany makes this special advertisement of its Shares. 

A List of Lotholders in the Buck Hill Falls Settlement 
will be furnished to those interested, and any other in- 
formation furnished by 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, President, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts , Phila. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 1024 Race Street, Philadelphia 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY. 
Seventh month 10, 1902. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS MANAGING 

housekeeper where other help is kept, by a middle- 
aged Friend, who has had much experience in positions 
of trust; can give best reference. Address HOUSE- 
KEEPER, this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION IN INSTITUTION BY 
a woman who has had twelve years’ experience in 


institution work. Best of reference given. Address 
MATRON, this Office. 


ANTED.—A MATRON FOR A _ PUBLIC 
Institution. Address SUPERINTENDENT, 

this Office. 
ANTED.—A WELL-BRED YOUNG WOMAN 
with a knowledge of bookkeeping and a good 
general education. The position which is with an edu- 
cational organization in Philade!phia, is an unusually 
interesting and pleasant one. Address No. 34, this Office 


ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE FULL 
charge of a home in the country ; oneaccustomed 
to country life preferred. Address R., this Office 


ANTED.—POSITION AS NURSE FOR AN 
invalid or companion and reader; experienced. 
Address No. 33, this Office. 


WANTED.—A MAN AND WIFE, THE 

woman to act as matron in an institution,the man 
to serve as aid in conducting the work of the Home 
Friends preferred. Address B., this Office. 


BOARDING. 


PPERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 | 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE. 


OR SALE —FIVE LOTS ON THE RIVER 

bank, Riverton, N. J. 80 x 400 feet at about $3,000 

each. Old shade, etc. D. H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philad’a. 



















PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


BY 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 














SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We vo NoT “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 












ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 
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ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





ESTABLISHED 1660 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAwW, 
No. 133 Sours Twecrrn Strest, PHILrapgetrHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 1z a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 












































Orns: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 







Send for Catalogue. 













George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 



















Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a —- guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 
hs EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars qn application. 



























} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purrits oF Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 









Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 





Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ Inreciicencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 

































Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anp Grrts, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar ScHoot.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why ? 

The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 











The Oakwood Seminary, 2 


Unston Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
7% ee — = of Frnends. 
Prepares for co , technical sc , or teaching. 
Terms moderate. “Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXIX. 

WHEN one individual, by stricter obedience has 
caught a new truth and voiced it, all men everywhere 
feed upon it and add cubits to their stature. 

Rurus M. Jones. 


From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia, 1go1. 


WHEN THOU DEPARTEST. 
BE careful to go strewing in and out 
Thy way with good deeds, lest it come about 
That when thou shalt depart, 
No low, lamenting tongue be found to say, 
The world is poorer since thou went’st away. 
But make so fair and sweet 
Thy house of clay, some dusk shall spread about 
When death unlocks the door and lets thee out. 
-——Alice Cary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA.” 


Tue papers by T. S. Kenderdine, published in the 
INTELLIGENCER, on ‘‘ Friends in California,’ have been 
read with interest. It seems a fair statement, so far 
as he had knowledge. It is evident he did not visit 
San José, and his information of College Park Associa- 
tion could not have been obtained from those who 
“had perfect understanding of all things from the 
first.”’ 

The first settlement of Friends in California was in 
1850, when David, Stephen, and Alfred Hobson came 
from North Carolina and settled in San José. A few 
years later they were joined by their father, Stephen 
Hobson, Sr., Jesse Hobson, and other members of the 
family. In 1861 Joel and Hannah E. Bean visited 
the Sandwich Islands, with a minute from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. On their way they were delayed in 
San Francisco, where they found William Sherman, 
Dr. Hardy, and Richard Anthony, and a few Friends 
from ‘‘the other branch,” with whom they held a 
meeting in William Sherman’s house. Robert and 
Sarah Lindsey had passed through on their way to 
Australia a little earlier, and held a few meetings. 
Possibly the meetings of Robert Lindsey and Joel and 
Hannah E. Bean were the first Friends’ meetings ever 
held in California. The first meeting held regularly 
was by the Hobsons, and began in the Sixth month, 
1866. They began the erection of a meeting-house 
in the Tenth month, which was completed the fol- 
lowing spring. Abel Bond, a colporteur, who had 
distributed tracts in both armies in the Civil War, trav- 
elled through California, Oregon, and Washington, 


| distributing tracts and religious reading, in 1866. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO 


Volume LIX. 
Number 29. 


NTH 19, 1902. 
He 
was supplied by the American Tract Society, and 
made his journey of five thousand miles on foot, ‘“‘with- 
out purse or scrip or two coats,’’ working his way as 
he wént. He was from North Carolina and acquainted 
with the Hobsons, and spent several months with 
them about the time the meeting was started, and en- 
couraged and aided in building the meeting-house 
before returning East. David Hobson says that for 
seven years, when they had no minister and did their 
own preaching, the meeting was well attended, the 
house being often filled with non-members. 

James Canney, formerly from New Hampshire, 
went from Minneapolis to San José in 1879, and was 
followed by his family a year later. The Hobsons 
had their membership transferred to Honey Creek, 
Iowa, and San José Monthly Meeting was set up by 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting in 1873. A few 
Friends who were residing in San José temporarily 
were incorporated as members without certificates. 
Wilhelmina Bell came with her brother from Indiana 
in 1875. Sarah P. Morrison, of Indiana, visited Calli- 
fornia in 1879, spending two months in San Jose. 
She was working in the interest of Temperance, and 
organized the first W. C. T. U. here, which has be- 
come one of the largest and most efficient in the State. 
The same year Benjamin H. Jones and his son George, 
from New England, made a religious visit to California. 
They were personal friends of the Canneys, and their 
visit was most welcome and helpful to the meeting. 

It was the custom with Eastern Friends, when mem- 
bers removed beyond the limits of their monthly meet- 
ing, to send certificates to the nearest monthly meet- 
ing to the place of theirnew home. As San Jose was 
the only monthly meeting on the Pacific Coast, certifi- 
cates were sent there for Friends who did not live 
within. a thousand miles, and never saw San José. 
In this way the nominal membership was increased, 
while from removals the resident membership was re- 
duced. In 1882 Joel Bean, and, I believe, a brother 
of his, with Moses Mendenhall, and their families, from 
Iowa, and Benjamin H. Jones and family from New 
England, moved to San José. There were sixteen in 
these families, including three ministers and five eld- 
ers, and all brought clear certificates from their home 
meetings. They were received with great rejoicing, 
for the Friends were weak and few in number. The 
nominal membership was about sixty, of whom half 
were non-residents, and half of the remainder non-at- 
tenders at meeting. Between the old resident mem- 
bers and the new comers there was perfect harmony 
and unity. But before the next monthly meeting 
there came an edict from Honey Creek (Iowa) that 
neither Joel nor Hannah E. Bean should be allowed 
to travel as ministers, or as companion to any other 
minister, until they should be convinced of and 
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acknowledge their error in certain charges alleged 
against them. This requires explanation, and the 
error charged will appear in the sequel. 


For ten years and more a few earnest preachers 
had been going through the western meetings preach- 
ing what they called the “‘ second experience, higher 
life, sanctification,’ doctrine. Their methods were 
similar to the Salvation Army’s. The novelty of the 
new teaching and methods among Friends, and the 
earnestness of the preachers attracted many, especially 
among the young, who were told they could in a 
moment of time, enter by faith and a ‘‘ second experi- 
ence’’ into a condition of perfect holiness, and far in 
advance of the old Friends, who had known only 
“conversion.” Joel Bean was one of the most 
popular ministers among Friends in the west. He and 
his wife had been clerks of Iowa Yearly Meeting for 
ten years. During their residence there of twenty- 
seven years West Branch Meeting had grown under 
their ministry to one of the largest and most influ- 
ential in the yearly meeting. They had visited nearly 
every yearly meeting of Friends in the world, and the 
islands of the sea, and were well known and loved 
everywhere. Every effort was made to convert them 
to the new teaching, but without avail. It was an- 
nounced in revival meetings and in Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, that any minister who did not “fall into line ”’ 
‘‘ would be laid on the shelf.” Joel Bean became the 
subject of their special attack. An aged minister at 
Honey Creek, who sat at the head of the yearly meet- 
ing, was enlisted to break him down as a minister. 
For five years he had labored industriously to get him 
condemned by the Representative Meeting of the 
yearly meeting, but failed. Isaac Sharp was then on 
his journey around the world, and the committee of 
London Yearly Meeting had selected Joel Bean to ac- 
company him in America when he should reach the 
United States. This was known, and it was deter- 
mined to block his going. Hence the edict from 
Honey Creek that he should not be allowed to travel 
as a minister, or as companion to any other minister, 
until he should be convinced of and acknowledge his 
error, etc. 

The creed of the new doctrine was announced of- 
ficially in a minute adopted by Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and published in 1878, as follows : 

‘‘ This body reaffirms the substance of a minute 
(adopted in 1877), and say they do not believe there 
is any principle or quality in the soul of any man, in- 
nate or otherwise, which even though rightly used, will 
save a single soul ; but that it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. And 
we repudiate the so-called doctrine of the ‘Inner Light,’ 
or the gift of a portion of the Holy Spirit in the soul 
of every man, as dangerous, unsound, and unscriptural. 

‘It was also concluded that the non-acceptance of 
this doctrine is a manifest disqualification for the sta- 
tion of minister or elder.” 

The minute from Honey Creek forbidding J. and 
H. E. Bean being allowed to travel as ministers, says : 
“The reason we stand opposed to J. and H. E. Bean 
is because he teaches that the Spirit, or Light Within, 
which he claims is in every sinner, is Christ himself, 


and sufficient for salvation and all that is saving in the 
blood of Christ is identical with the spirit of Christ, his 
light, life of the world, and the light of men. We think 
this is contrary to the teaching of J. J. Gurney.”’ 

It will be seen that the “ error” with which Joel 
Bean was charged was the non-acceptance of the Ohio 
minute, which had been pronounced a manifest dis- 
qualification for the station of minister or elder. 

The monthly meeting after considering the charges 
reported that: ‘“ We find by report of the meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight of Springdale Monthly Meet- 
ing that the views and teaching of Joel Bean on the 
points referred to are thoroughly in accord with the 
Scriptures and the standard writings of Friends. Some 
of us have known Joel Bean’s teaching and manner of 
life from his youth, and we have seen nothing to con- 
vince us that his views have changed, or his teaching 
otherwise than as represented in said report. We find 
nothing to obstruct the exercise of his gift in the min- 
istry.’ (Signed by the clerks of the monthly meeting.) 

At this juncture Isaac Sharp arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, and renewed the request for Joel Bean to ac- 
company him to the eastern yearly meetings. The 
news of Joel Bean being at San José, and of Isaac 
Sharp’s arrival had spread, and Friends from far and 
near came to the next monthly meeting, which was 
the largest ever held in San José. A minute liber- 
ating Joel Bean to accompany Isaac Sharp was unan- 
imously adopted, nearly every one present expressing 
unity. Isaac Sharp was greatly pleased, saying his 
feeling from first waking until evening had been, “ this 
is the day the Lord has made.”’ 

When they reached Honey Creek (Iowa), his 
opposer renewed the effort to prevent Joel Bean going 
on, but Isaac Sharp rose in the quarterly meeting, 
saying, “‘ Joel Bean sits at my side with the full 
endorsement of his monthly meeting, and the approval 
of the Committee of London Yearly Meeting, and you 
cannot stop him.”’ The quarterly meeting thereupon 
took no action. Then followed, however, the “laying 
down ” of San José Monthly Meeting by Honey Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, all its members being attached to 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, two thousand miles 
away. 

Before the monthly meeting was laid down, how- 
ever, two converts to the Ohio minute were sent from 
Kansas to convert those of San José to the new doctrine, 
and one family accepted it, the man_ professing 
sanctification. This was the beginning of trouble in 
the meeting. The old meeting-house had been sold, 
and the College Park Friends proposed to furnish a 
lot and build a house for the meeting without charge 
to the monthly meeting, which the meeting accepted 
and recorded its approval. When the house was 
completed the monthly meeting was adjourned to meet 
in the new house, the one family alone objecting. By 
a list carefully prepared at the time, which I have seen, 
the members were classified as follows : non-resident 
members 31 ; residing in the vicinity of San José, but 
not attending meeting, 20; while 22 were regular 
attenders of the meeting. Of the last number 17 went 
to the new meeting-house, and 5 continued to go to 
the rented hall. The seventeen (except three who had 
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died) were all finally dropped as members. No 
coinmittee was appointed and no complaint was ever 
made against them, except the original “ error” of not 
accepting the Ohio minute. These with the Friends 
who have gathered around them, numbering about 
sixty, in which nearly every yearly meeting in the 
world is represented, now make up what is known as 
“College Park Association of Friends.’ The line 
which separates them from the “ Friends’ Church,” 
from which they are excluded, is the difference between 
the error charged against Joel Bean in 1882, of teach- 
ing that “the Light which lighteth every man is 
Christ himself, which if followed is sufficient for 
salvation,” and the “Ohio minute.” Of the latter J. 
G. Whittier said in the Philadelphia Friend : 

“] have just seen in a copy of the Friend of the 
19th ult., and read with more of regret than surprise 
the extract from the minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
for 1877 and 1878. They seem to me an entire 
abandonment of the one distinctive and root doctrine 
of our religious Society, that from which it derives all 
that is peculiar to it in doctrine and testimony, and 
which alone gives it a right to exist. I seriously 
question whether there is another religious body in 
the United States which could be induced to assent to 
such an unqualified repudiation of a doctrine which the 
wisest and best of all denominations are regarding as 
vital andessential.” (See Friend, Fifth month 24, 1879.) 

It has been reported that College Park Friends 
were subsequently re-instated as members ; but this is 
only half true. By outside pressure, mostly from 
England, the monthly meeting (Honey Creek, Iowa), 
was induced to rescind the minute dropping them as 
members, but at the same meeting adopted another 
which practically excluded them from the “ Friends’ 
Church,” leaving them what they call “members in 
transit,’’ but not members of any meeting, and making 
College Park Meeting an independent association. 
Joel and H. E. Bean are held in the highest esteem in 
the community, and are honored and recognized as 
ministers of the gospel by every religious denominaticn 
except the “ Friends’ Church.’ W. H. J. 

San Jose, California. 


NEVER should contentment, nor the desire to be 
undisturbed in mind, stand between us and the out- 
reaching of the soul after its inheritance of truth and 
strength. The rich man, satisfied with his dollars and 
that which they can “ fetch and carry”’ for him; the 
youth, absorbed in the joy of mere existence; the 
formalist in religion, annoyed by those who 
strive for the knowledge of the truth; these 
all find contentment below the level at which God 
calls us to seek it. For the soul of man to say, “ It 
is enough,” before God has been found and possessed, 
is to stop short of the goal. To find God, to have 
him for our God, to know the love of God in Jesus 
Christ, this is to have all and to be filled, this is to be 
instructed everywhere and in all things both to abound 
and to suffer need, this is to learn, in whatsoever state 
we are, or may be, therewith to be content.—[Dr. L. 
L. Taylor. } 
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THE TOBACCO HABIT.' 


ToBACCco is one of many drugs that have been used by 
all classes of people from time immemorial to produce 
pleasurable sensations. Of all these drugs tobacco 
seems to be one of the most seductive and difficult to 
combat by those who would prevent or limit its use, 
because the sensations produced are always pleasant 
to the user and he resents any attempt to interfere with 
his liberty in the enjoyment of an apparently harmless 
pleasure. He regards a place where it is not allow- 
able to smoke, very much in the same light that the 
liquor user regards “ dry territory.” He will go 
there as seldom as possible and stay as short a time 
as possible. But such places are so few that the 
smoker is very seldom put to the least inconvenience. 
While enjoying these fleeting but easily-repeated 
pleasures, he is unmindful of the fact that great suf- 
fering is in store for him should he attempt to discon- 
tinue the drug. Sooner or later he becomes aware 
that if he continues the habit through life, great ex- 
pense will be entailed and probably his health will 
suffer in one way or another. He then tries to quit 
and does quit for a short time, but in a great majority 
of cases the man who quits resumes the habit again, 
for no drug except opium more completely enslaves 
the will than tobacco. A recent case in my practice 
illustrates this point. I was called to see a white 
woman who was acting as cook for one of my neigh- 
bors in the country. She complained that she was 
unable to sleep at all and that she had pains all over, 
first in one place and then in another, but was never 
free from pain. Her eye had a wild, unsteady look, 
that suggested to me that she might be addicted to the 
use of opium, but she positively denied any such thing. 
I prescribed a harmless sedative and said that I would 
call again. At the second visit, two days later, the 
patient said she felt no better, and I changed the pre- 
scription but was still in doubt as to the diagnosis. 
A few days later I met the gentleman at whose house 
I had seen her, and inquired after the woman. 
“Well,” he said, ‘“ you are the doctor, but I can tell 
you what was the matter with her. She ran out of 
tobacco and had no money to buy any with. She 
could not stand it any longer. She begged all the 
tobacco she could of the farm hands, and when she 
could not get any more of them, she borrowed some 
money of me and left, going straight to the store, and 
bought tobacco.” ‘I know,’’ he said ‘“ that was the 
trouble, for when I have tried to quit I have always 
suffered the same way she did.”’ 

This is a true glimpse of the unfortunate position 
that every one gets into who uses the drug to excess. 
The fact that the craving for it is stronger than the 
dictates of reason or the calls of duty, makes it impos- 
sible for him to be always attentive or obedient to the 
“still, small voice.’’ He is no longer a free agent 
unless he succeeds in throwing off the yoke, which 
experience shows to be very difficult to accomplish. 
Any one who undertakes to quit tobacco must be pre- 
pared not only to forego his chief pleasure, but must 
be willing to endure very grave suffering, mental and 
physical, for a long period of time, till the equilibrium 


1A paper read before the Philanthropic Committee of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, Fourth month 23, 1902. 
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of the nervous system which Sis sed so can dis- 
turbed is gradually restored. Some help may be af- 
forded if the sick man will take into confidence an ex- 
perienced, conscientious physician, for there are cer- 
tain drugs that antagonize tobacco that may be used as 
restoratives to tide him over. But it is all important 
that he should determine to fight it out to a finish in 
order that he may be free. Each time that he goes 
back to the habit after having attempted to quit, his 
will becomes weaker in consequence of having been 
overcome, and, in a short time, he becomes an abject 
slave and will sacrifice his dearest possessions, his 
sacred honor, his childrens’ bread, or his eternal life, 
to obtain the drug. It is not asserted that all who use 
it are injured to the same extent, but I believe that 
all would be better without it. It produces day 
dreams, visions of wealth, beauty, and grandeur, which 
are not in harmony with sober common sense, nor 
conducive to sound mental and moral balance. 

The habit is so universal, that it would be futile at 
the present time to talk of prohibition, except as re- 
gards minors, who have no voice in making the laws. 
We might also get a law enacted forbidding women to 
use it. I have faith to believe, however, that a large 
majority of the children who are now attending school 
in this country will be sufficiently enlightened on the 
subject to enable them to resist the temptation through 
life, and that in time the majority will be on our side. 
But I think a beginning should be made to arouse and 
unite all righteous citizens upon the question whether 
or not the governments of States and nation shall 
directly encourage the evil as is now being done onan 
enormous scale. The scientists connected with the 
Division of Soils of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have for years devoted more attention to 
tobacco soils and their fertilizing, cultivation, and man- 
agement than to any other subject, and are annually 
expending hundreds of thousands of dollars in directly 
encouraging the production of tobacco. They have 
demonstrated that the soils which formerly grew to- 
bacco and ceased to be productive can be restored to 
fertility by an economical process. 

They have shown that the tobacco grown in Lan- 
caster county, Pa., which the farmers there have been 
selling for about ten cents per pound, can, by a differ- 
ent method of handling, be put on the market as Cu- 
ban tobacco, and be sold for about $1 per pound. 
They have shown by very painstaking and costly ex- 
periments that Sumatra tobacco, which brings $2.50 
per pound, can be produced in Florida and Connecti- 
cut, and the tobacco expert, Marcus Floyd, who was 
getting $5,000 a year from the United States Govern- 
ment, has been given twice that sum to take charge of the 
work of producing Sumatra tobacco for a company. 
All this works greatly to the benefit of the tobacco 
trust (in which the division of soils appears to be a si- 
lent partner), that is not only controlling the markets 
of this country but is putting forth great efforts to get 
control of those of England. In all of the tobacco- 
growing States, the State experiment stations are do- 
ing all they can to develop the best methods of grow- 
ing and curing tobacco, and all they can to interest 
the farmers and farmers’ sons in these methods. ‘As 
most of these experiment stations are attached directly 


to the State ngvicelees valibaaéia the boys have am- 
ple opportunity to learn the business, and, of course, 
the use of the drug is in no way discouraged among 
them. 

It seems a little inconsistent that the leaders in 
agriculture, the oldest and noblest occupation of man, 
should be encouraging the production of a drug which 
is wholly harmful, and which has been forbidden at 
West Point and Annapolis because of its harmful 
effects upon young men. If gambling is wrong be- 
cause it encourages the habit of trying to get some- 
thing for nothing, is it not still worse to make a busi- 
ness of producing and selling something which does 
nothing but harm to the consumer? And this is be- 
ing done under the direct encouragement of a large 
number of influential, highly educated, agricultural 
scientists and professing Christians. 

It would seem that all persons who are unselfishly 
working for the betterment of humanity should unite 
in demanding that no public funds shall be used for 
the encouragement of evil. That the tobacco habit is 


recognized as an evil by the Government is attested by 
the fact that it is not allowed among the wards of the 
Government at West Point and Annapolis. 

Aucustus STABLER, M. D. 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 26. 
THE BETRAYER. 


GOLDEN TExT.—If he sin against thee seven times ina day, 
and seven times turn again to thee saying, I repent ; 
thou shalt forgive him.—Luke, xvii., 4. 


Before study of Lesson read John, xii., 1-8 ; Matt., xxvi., 14-16. 
Ir was on the third day of the week—the day on 
which occurred most of the events of the last lesson 
—that the conspiracy against the life of Jesus was 
planned. A tool was found in the person of Judas 
Iscariot. The second name is usually assumed to 
mean Ish-Kerioth or man of Kerioth. Kerioth is a 
town of Judah (Joshua, xv., 25); Judas was therefore, 
unlike the rest of the disciples, a man of Judah. The 
others were probably all from Galilee. Judas was 
probably a man of some importance or of recognized 
ability, since the responsible position. of treasurer and 
business manager for the party was given him. This 
trust, which might have strengthened his loyalty, 
served in the end only to drag him down; he substi- 
tuted a loyalty to the purse itself for a loyalty to the 
group of which he was one. 

Jesus had had occasion to distrust him even during 
the period of his popularity in Galilee. At the time 
of his explanation in Capernaum which estranged so 
many from him, Jesus asked of the disciples “‘ Would 
ye also go away?” Peter as usual answered for the 
others—‘‘ To whom shall we go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” Jesus replied, ‘‘ Did I not choose 
you, the twelve, and one of you is a devil? Now he 
spoke of Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, for he it 
was that should betray him”’ (John, vi., 66-71), yet 
Jesus had not dismissed him from the little band of 
his personal friends—a fact which can only be inter- 
preted as indicating that he still retained some faith 
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in the affection of his unworthy disciple. It was not 
Judas alone whom he had occasion to doubt. John 
and James demanded high places in his “ kingdom,” 
and the others in like spirit resented their claim. At 
every turn the disciples misunderstood him and _ his 
mission. Even the impulsive Peter could not be trusted 
in a dangerous crisis. To have thrown aside all those 
in whom were found human weakness would have 
been to give up humanity. Andno one could tell with 
certainty whether in any given case the higher or the 
lower nature would win the victory. That Judas was 
chosen as one of the twelve shows that Jesus at first 
had faith in him ; that he was retained and in a posi- 


tion of responsibility, shows that Jesus continued at 


least to have hope for him. But faith and hope were 
alike to be disappointed. We may perhaps indicate 
the course of his degeneracy as follows: Without 
doubt he was at first drawn by the personality of Jesus. 
It was a striking feature of the whole ministry of 
Jesus that it was one of personal appeal—it depended 
on a contagion of character. In the close association 
of discipleship there grew up doubtless an ambition 
based on the common false conception of the Messianic 
kingdom. Should not those who were faithful in 
adversity to the king-to-be have great reward in the 
days to come? 

This feeling we find even in nobler spirits which in 
after time redeemed in a measure their self-seeking 
and unlovely spint. We may not doubt that this 
canker of ambition went much further in the betrayer. 
With ambition grew avarice and under these influences 
the nobler qualities of the man were crowded out. 
We see him at Bethany, when Mary, in pure devotion 
to one who had renewed the life and hope of the 
household, anointed the feet of Jesus with a precious 
ointment. The frowning face of the false disciple 
did not soften with sympathy at the act of affection ; 
to him it suggested only the coins which might have 
chinked in his purse. The other disciples seem to 
have had a like commercial view of the action (see 
John, xii., 4-6 ; Matthew, xxvi., 8, 9). Jesus’s gentle 
rebuke drew out the sting of the unkindly criticism 
and his appreciative words must have amply repaid 
her sacrifice. Judas was not softened by the sugges- 
tive words of his Master. Indeed, the events of the 
past few days had doubtless embittered him deeply. 
He had hoped against hope, in spite of the many ex- 
planations of Jesus, that a kingdom of this world was 
yet to be in which he would have a place. He had 
glossed over the predictions of necessary death by 
violence, he had not even tried to understand the ideal 
of right of service. He had marked the growing op- 
position of those high in authority and the waning 
interest of the fickle multitude. But he could not 
question the oft-tested power of Jesus—he could not 
withdraw himself from the selfish hope that his power 
would yet be used in accordance with his desires. 
Then came the triumphant entrance into Jerusalem 
accompanied by the acclamations of the multitudes, 
and it must have seemed to him as to the others that 
their hopes, long denied, were about to be realized. 
But the Master did not seek the chief priests and rulers; 
he made no effort to increase and to organize the enthus- 
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iasm of the people; he continued his hostile attitude 
toward the Pharisees, the hope of the nation. In the 
reaction of despair which followed the momentary 
exaltation the false follower sought out the hostile 
priests and, knowing the private habits of the intended 
victim, offered to direct them to a place where he 
could be seized without danger of a tumult. In all 
this there may have been a hazy and ill-defined notion 
that if resistance were forced upon him Jesus would 
at last use his power for selfish ends; for a base and 
cowardly action is rendered easier if it can be covered 
over with some seemingly higher motive. But the 
traitor failed not to gratify his avarice by accepting 
the poor bribe offered him, not exceeding the price of 
a slave. The “thirty pieces of silver ’’ translated into 
the values of our time would be worth perhaps three 
hundred dollars. 


“ INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 28. Seventh month 27. 
WORSHIPPING THE GOLDEN CALF. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.— 
Exodus, xx., 3. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, xxxii., I-35. 
AFTER Moses had given the ten commandments to the 
Israelites, ‘‘all the people perceived the thunderings, 
and the lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet, and 
the mountain smoking,” and were afraid ; but Moses 
assured them that God was come to keep them from 
sin. Then “the people stood afar off, and Moses drew 
near unto the thick darkness where God was.”’ 

While Moses remained alone with God laws were 
revealed to him for his people concerning crimes of 
violence, damage done by or to beasts, restitution for 
injuries, and observance of Sabbaths and feasts. It 
was also impressed upon him that if the Israelites 
observed these laws they would drive out the Hivite, 
the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and come into possession 
of the land ‘from the Red Sea even unto the sea of 
the Philistines, and from the wilderness unto the river.”’ 
When Moses repeated these ordinances to the people 
they answered with one voice, “All the words Jehovah 
hath spoken will we do.” And Moses wrote all the 
words of Jehovah. He then builded an altar and 
directed the young men to make burnt offerings and 
sacrifice peace offerings. 

Afterward Moses and Aaron and seventy of the 
elders went up into the mountain and saw the God of 
Israel ; ‘‘and there was under his feet as it were a 
paved work of sapphire stone, and as it were the very 
heaven for clearness.”” A cloud hung over the mountain 
for six days, and on the seventh day God called Moses 
out of the midst of the cloud. Having bidden the 
elders to tarry until he came again, ‘“‘ Moses entered 
into the midst of the cloud, and went up into the 
mount ; and Moses was in the mount forty days and 
forty nights.” During this time he received directions 
concerning the ark, the showbread, the tabernacle, and 
the things pertaining to it, the altar for burnt offerings, 
the garments to be worn by Aaron and the priests, 
the ephod and the breastplate, the daily offerings, the 
atonement money, the anointing oil, etc. ; and when 

( Concluded on page 459.) 
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IT is a pity, on all accounts, to have extravagant and 
erroneous statements made in the daily newspapers. One of 
the directions in which these strayings from facts occur is the 
overstatement of people's wealth. There is a case just now. 
An aged and esteemed colored man, who died in Philadelphia 
within a few days, is said by one of the papers to have left a 
‘‘fortune’’ of a large amount. This is wholly incorrect. He 
was never a man of large means, though at one time fairly pros- 
perous ; and reverses had seriously diminished his possessions, 



















PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH ig, 1902. 











Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 











































Tue Grand Juries of Philadelphia are not all cut off the 
same piece. Rather a good one appears to have been recently 
in being. In making the final report to the Court, onthe roth 
instant, it recommended— 

‘‘_that the laws pertaining to unnecessary buying and 
selling on the Sabbath be more rigidly enforced. We further 
recommend that the law against blasphemous language be 
rigidly enforced, especially among the Government and 
municipal emyloyés.”’ 







AN article in the INTELLIGENCER, a few weeks ago 
considered the two sides—the right and wrong—of 
what is now much recommended to us as “the strenu- 
ous life.’’ Related to this, and in large measure an 
evolution from it, we may consider the age of “ hustle.” 

The strenuous endeavor to do the duty which is at 
hand, and to press forward hopefully and diligently 
toward a worthy end, is the great demand made of us. 
We have no right to be un-strenuous with regard 
these things. So, too, if to ‘“‘ hustle ’’ means to be in- 
dustrious, and persevering, and earnest, that is what is 
required of us. We have no right to be slack, sloth- 
ful, or careless. 

But our times, and the spirit which so greatly 
dominates them, have given a meaning to this modern 
word much in excess of what has just been suggested. 
Those who “ make haste to be rich,’’ who have fastened 
their whole mind upon the acquisition of wealth, have 
placed a significance upon “ hustle ’’ which makes it 
mean more than sustained industry, and healthful ef- 
fort. It means “‘ to get there,” to attain the end before 
others, to give every thought and all strength to the 
competitive struggle. It means that there is to be no 
calm and thoughtful study of the work proposed, no 
cautious and conscientious care that the rights of 
others be not disturbed. It implies that the one who 
hustles is to be animated solely by the purpose to 
reach his own end and accomplish his own purpose. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that this is far 
from the teachings which we call Christian. If there is 
one thing more than another which these present to us 
itis the duty of help to others in the work we perform. 
Our Master has set us an example, and left us many 
words of instruction, but he taught nothing which 
would even tolerate the thought that we are to so 
exert our powers as to lessen the opportunity or im- 
pair the rights of others. So far as our “ hustling” 
implies the absorption of all our energies and talents 
in the accomplishment of ends wholly valuable to 
ourselves, so far it carries us away from that walk in 
life which is to be commended and desired. 

An antidote to the over strenuous and excessively 
hustling would be John Woolman’s Journal. 











WE are advised by Friends’ Book Association that Friends’ 
Almanac for 1903 is now ready for the printer. Any changes 
or corrections that ought to be made may still be made, if 
notice is promptly sent in. Whileit is hard to get the attention 
of people to anything of this sort very long in advance, now is 
the time to see to the perfecting of the A/manac. It will be 
too late after it has left the press. 






Last week, in the principal editorial, near the beginning, 
the word restriction is used, instead of s#/wation, and mars 
the sense. 







THE STORM IN INDIANA. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE just learned that it was reported among Friends in the 
East that our meeting-house here at Fall Creek, which is being 
enlarged for yearly meeting purposes, had been blown down 
by the recent terrible storm which visited this section of Indi- 
ana. This is not the case ; the house was a little to one side 
of the severest part of the storm, and was not injured. Part 
of the carriage sheds were slightly damaged. 

I may add that none of the members belonging to Fall 
Creek Meeting suffered any physical injury, and none of their 
houses-were entirely wrecked ; but a number of their build- 
ings were much damaged. 

Over an area nearly twenty miles square the hail and wind 
did more damage to buildings and crops of all kinds than we 
have any history of in this State. All crops, unless sheltered 
by a belt of timber, are almost totally destroyed. The labors 
of one year are gone. The wheat was threshed out; corn- 
fields that three minutes before were the pride of their owners 
were laid level. The most permanent loss is our fruit trees, 
some farmers losing all of them, and even foresttrees. Nearly 
all the houses and other buildings suffered some injury, some 
being total wrecks. 

The loss and extra work thus incurred will, we fear, make 
a number of us hesitate about going to the Asbury Park Con- 
ference, which we enumerate among our losses. 

Joun L. THOMAS. 
Pendleton, Indiana, Seventh month 9, 1902. 
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BIRTHS. 


PYCRAFT.—At Coldstream, Ont., Third month 22, 1902, 
to John E. and Mary E. Bycraft, a daughter, who is named 
Anna Mary. 

SHARPLESS.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 4, 1902, 
to William J. and Mary Yeatman Sharpless, a daughter, who 
is named Margaret L. 


MARRIAGES. 


CAPRON—CARPENTER.—At White,Plains, New York, 
Sixth month 18, 1902, by Friends’ ceremony, Emma Jane, 
daughter of Mary A. and the late joey A. Carpenter, and 
George Truman Capron. ; 

THOMAS—MANNAKEE. —Sixth nlies 17, 1902, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, in Washington, D . C., Edward 
Clifton, son of Edward P. and Mary Bentley Thomas, and 
Elizabeth Orme, daughter of Mary Anna and the late Dr. E. 
O. Mannakee, and granddaughter of Nathan and the late 
Beulah Lippincott Haines, of Carroll county, Maryland. 


DEATHS. 

ACUFF.—At his home, 3548 North 16th street, Philadel- 
phia, suddenly, Seventh month 11, 1902, William S. Acuff, 
aged 46 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green Street. 

He was the son of the late Justus W. Acuff, of Horsham, 
formerly of Gwynedd; he became a member with Friends 
some years ago. Interment private at Upper Dublin Friends’ 
ground on the 15th. 

CAWLEY.—At her residence, in Woodstown, N. J., 
Second month 17, 1902, Elizabeth B. Cawley, aged 86 years, 
4 months. 


JORDAN.—At her residence, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York, Sixth month 22 1902, Sarah M. Jordan, aged 83 years. 

She had been a life-long member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting, and was the last survivor of a family of nine brothers 
and sisters. Her brothers were the late Henry and Daniel H. 
Griffen, of Yorktown, New York. 


PRICE.—At his home, 1012 Madison Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., Sixth month 16, 1902, Elias C. Price, M.D., aged 76 
years and 2 months. 

Dr. Price was a member of the Society of Friends, as have 
been his ancestors from the time of George Fox. He was 
born in Baltimore county, Md., where he resided until the 
year 1865, when he removed to Baltimore. In 1848 he grad- 
uated in medicine, and for over fifty-two years was in active 
practice. Besides discharging the duties of a large practice, 
he wrote much for the medical magazines of the country, and 
was the first to teach the use of various drugs and procedures 
for the relief of the sick. Probably no physician in Baltimore 
rendered a greater amount of service to the poor. Not only 
did he give his services, but many times the wants of the poor 
were supplied from his own pocket. He considered no labor 
too great if the relief of suffering could be secured thereby. 
It was because of this forgetfulness of self in the giving of his 
vitality to the restoration of others, that the malady to which 
he finally fell a victim was due. The last few weeks of his life 
were not without suffering, but as the end drew near the mer- 
ciful clouds of unconsciousness enveloped him, and he passed 
to his eternal rest as a babe falls asleep upon the breast of its 
mother. ees 


SMEDLEY.—At her home near Fulton House, Lancaster 
county, Pa., on the evening of Fifth month 19, 1902, Hannah 
K. Smedley, wife of Elwood Smedley, and youngest daughter 
of the late John N. and Amelia Russell, aged 24 years and 11 
months. 

Interment on Fifth month 22, at Friends’ burying-ground, 
Penn Hill, Lancaster county, Pa. 

STILL.—At his residence, 726 S. r1gth street, Philadel- 
phia, Seventh month 14, 1902, William Still, in his 81st year. 

[He was one of the best-known among the colored men of 
Philadelphia. He was born near Medford, Burlington county, 
N. J. In 1847 he became clerk in the office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Anti-Slavery Society, in Philadelphia, remaining until 
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1861. In later years he was engaged in business. He was 
sometime president of the Abolition Society, until his health 
became impaired. His book, the ‘‘ Underground Railroad,”’ is 
a well-known and valued authority. He leaves a widow and 
three children, one of whom, Dr. Caroline Anderson, is the 
wife of Matthew Anderson, of the Berean Presbyterian Church, 
and Berean Training School. ] 

STYER.—At his residence, Ambler, Pa., Seventh month 
3, 1902, after a prolonged illness, Albanus L. Styer, M.D., in 
his 76th year. 

At the funeral, on the 7th, Isaac H. Hillborn was present 
and spoke to the comfort and edification of a large company. 
Interment at the Friends’ ground at Upper Dublin. Dr. 
Styer was many years an esteemed physician in active prac- 
tice. His first wife was Ardella, daughter of Isaac Thomas, of 
Upper Dublin. He married subsequently Hattie, daughter of 
Matthias Young, of Moaiueaerry. Ww ho survives him. 


SOCIE TY NO TES. 


SEVERAL quarterly meetings occur next week, as noted below: 

Western, at London Grove, Chester county, Pa., on Third- 
day, the 22d. 

Caln, at East Caln, Chester county, Pa 
the 24th. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Matinecock, Long Island, 
on Seventh-day, the 26th (see notice following). 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting will be held at Locust Valley, 
L. I., in the Matinecock meeting-house, Seventh month 26, 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders convening the afternoon 
of the 25th, at the same place. The Quarterly Meeting in 
Seventh month is usually held at Westbury, but the destruction 
of the meeting-house in that place by fire made it impossible 
to carry out the usual arrangement. 

Persons expecting to go by railroad will take the train leav- 
ing Long Island City at 9 o’clock a. m., or Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at 8.54 a.m. Carriages will be at Locust Valley 
Station. Trains returning to New York and Brooklyn will 
leave Locust Valley at 4.23 and 5.04 p.m. For other infor- 
mation address Augustus G. Cock, Locust Valley, L. I. 


, on Fifth-day, 


Other near quarterly meetings are : Concord, at Concord, 
Delaware county, Pa., on Third-day, the 29th ; Purchase, at 
Purchase, N. Y., on Fourth-day, the 3oth. 


There is quite a colony of Friends stopping at Asbury Park, 
N. J., among them being the family of John William Hutchin- 
son. On Sixth month 29, Friends’ meetings were commenced 
for the season in Whittier Hall, and a meeting will be held 
every First-day afternoon, at four o'clock, until the Conference 
assembles (Ninth month 6). On Seventh month 6, the 
meeting was attended by over seventy people.—[ Young 
Friends’ Review. } 

Chicago Central Meeting, on the 13th instant, was fairly 
well attended, Jonathan W. Plummer giving the spoken word, 
the general tenor of which was that we should do our part 
thoughtfully, carefully, and prayerfully, and spiritual growth 
will follow. M. E. V. 

Joseph Powell, of Darby, who, with his wife, is spending 
the summer months at Gwynedd, attended the meeting at 
Ambler, on the 13th instant, and spoke. Inthe evening a 
parlor meeting, at which there was a good attendance, was 
held at his suggestion at his present home, ‘‘Avalon,’’ the 
home of Howard M. Jenkins, occupied for the summer by 
Lemuel Thomas. 

At Buck Hill Falls, there have been meetings, each First- 
day morning, of a hundred and over, including both Friends 
and Friendly people. On the 13th Sarah B. Flitcraft offered 
an impressive and sympathetic prayer, and Allen Flitcraft 
spoke at some length, followed briefly by Samuel E. Griscom. 


PEWTER making, @ one of England's important industries 
seventy years ago, has been almost abandoned. 
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THE LESSON LEAVES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Ir seems to me the time has arrived for considering 
the propriety of a change in our Lesson Leaves. 
Ten years since, at Lincoln, our Conference decided 
to discontinue the use of the Lesson Topics selected 
by the International Committee, and select instead 
topics of our own. This plan prevailed for six years. 
But four years ago, at Richmond, there was such a 
protest made against its continuance that, after much 
discussion, a compromise was made by deciding to 
issue Lesson Leaves on both our own and the Inter- 
national Topics. To me this compromise is far from 
satisfactory, because it compels the dividing and fritter- 
ing away of effort that should be concentrated. Has not 
the time now fully arrived for a complete return tothe 
International Topics? Is it not about all loss and no 
gain to publish the two series? Many schools re- 
ported to the Richmond Conference that they had 
been seriously injured by our departing from the In- 
ternational Topics? Have any gained by that de- 
parture? Once in a long while the International 
Committee selects a topic that our own committee 
would not have selected, but in a series of years there 
is but little difference in their selections. Does this in 
any way counterbalance the advantages of using their 
selections ? Said committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of many of the leading churches, and by 
their life training in Sabbath-school work, together 
with their enthusiasm in the cause, are especially fitted 
for this labor of love. 
their work? Then it is a great uplift to be working 
along the same lines with other Christian workers. 
To me there is inspiration in the thought that millions 
are studying the same lesson with me at the same 
hour. Many attend two or more schools the same 
day ; think of the great advantage to them of having 
the same lesson at all, though it may be somewhat 
differently garbed at the different times. And in the 
social circle it is great gain to have members of differ- 
ent schools compare notes on their lessons for the day, 
which cannot be done unless all are on the same topic. 
Then, too, our committee could concentrate its efforts 
on one lesson, and so make it much fuller and better, 
besides a great saving in the publishing and distribut- 
ing one series instead of two. With all these, and 
many other reasons for returning to the International 
Topics, it is my earnest desire that all First-day schools 
within the Conference may prayerfully consider the 
matter, and instruct their delegates to Asbury Park to 
reflect their conclusions on the matter. 

As to the makeup of our Lesson Leaves, it seems 
to me that it would be a great improvement to have 
the portions of Scripture on which they are based 
printed at their beginning. In this way it can be read 
by the whole class conveniently, and referred to at any 
time during the lesson. And would it not be well to 
append questions that would awaken inquiry among 
the pupils? There are many teachers who have not 
the tact to arouse thought or inquiry in the class ; but, 
even if all could do so, I think some analysis of the 
lessons by the committee very desirable. The fact 
that other churches, much older in the work than 
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Why not avail ourselves of 











ours, so prepare their lessons, is strong reason for be- 
lieving that it is a good plan. 

I would ask each and every member of every 
First-day school within the limits of our Conference, 
‘‘Is thy school the living power for good to its indi- 
vidual members, and to the meeting to which it be- 
longs, that it should be? Will not a return to the 
International topics, and a concentration of the efforts 
of our Committee towards making our lessons thereon 
compare favorably, in attractive features, with those 
of other churches, improve thy school, and enhance 
its usefulnesgsto its own members and to those around 
you?” ; 

Our Lesson Leaves should be so attractive as not 
only to draw into our schools those who have noschool 
home, but also as to constrain members of other 
schools to join with us in our lessons whenever oppor- 
tunity is presented to do so. 

Let us remember that our schools are the “ nursery 
of the Church,” and if we do not make them what 
they should be the Church cannot prosper as it should. 
Stevenson, Va. CHARLES E, CLEVENGER. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH MONTH 1I.—We remained at Mary Pratt’s 
during the day resting and visiting with this dear friend, 
who while not able to get out to meeting is very bright 
and cheery. After tea Nathan Pratt took us to 
Malvern, about eleven miles, to attend a meeting which 
had been appointed in the Baptist House. This was 
largely attended, some 300 being present, who gave 
close attention to the message on the ideal Christian 
life. We went home with G. Birdsall Passmore, who 
with his wife and daughter gave us a cordial welcome. 

2nd. G. B. Passmore and wife took us this 
morning to visit Joshua and Anna Hibberd, and their 
daughters Mary and Hanna, and after a very interest- 
ing visit with them we went to Henry and Martha 
Fogg’s, who with their daughter Bertha seemed glad 
to see us, though only part of the family are members. 
We then went to the home of William and Lydia 
Evans and daughter Eva for dinner, and had an 
excellent visit. These friends are not members with 
us, but pretty steady attenders of Willistown Meeting. 
After dinner G. B. Passmore came for us and took us 
to visit Anna Cox, who has but recently been bereaved 
of her husband. Here we left a word of cheer and 
uplifting counsel. Our dear friend Mordecai Bartram 
met us here and then took us to call on Hillary Johns 
and family, who while not members with us are 
Friendly inclined. In this visit I had several questions 
to answer regarding our principles and testimonies ; 
they appeared desirous to learn my views of them and 
seemed gratified at the answers given. We then went 
to Wilmer and Ella Smedley’s, meeting there with his 
father, Ellwood, and sister Lydia, and Alice Jenkins. 
After tea we went to Lewis Smedley’s, where his wife 
Selena and their children gave us a hearty welcome. 
A number of their friends and neighbors had been 
invited in to meet us, and after a time of pleasant social 
mingling we found a word of religious advice and 
encouragement to leave, and then went with Mordecai 
and Rebecca Bartram for the night. 
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3rd. Mordecai and his daughter Alice went with 
us this morning to call first upon Jesse Davis and 
family, then to Ida Thomas and children, and then on 
Ida Davis, her aunt Mary Davis, and sister Anna 
Davis. In the afternoon we called on Howard and 
Anna Garrett, and then at the door of William L. and 
Phebe Evans. We then went to Mary Lewis's, near 
Newtown Square, passing through a severe thunder 
storm on our way. At her home we met Sarah 
Dickinson and Lydia Murray and had with them an 
interesting conversation on the duties of a religious life 
and the need of toleration towards those differing from 
us in religious thought. After tea we made a short 
call on Joseph Serrill and family, and then went to 
David and Sarah Pratt’s, where with their daughter 
Ruth we had an enjoyable visit. Dillwyn Lewis came 
for us, and at his home we were cordially greeted by 
his wife Anna and son Hunter; these friends have 
only been members with us a few years. 

4th. This morning Thomas Kirk came for us, and 
took us to call on Owen and Anna Powell and their 
daughter Charlotte. We had a cheering visit with 
these friends, after a romantic ride to reach their home, 
and then went to Lydia Dutton’s to dine. After 
dinner we went to the home of Tryon Lewis, and there 
met his daughter Lydia and her aunt Sarah Smith. 
Then we called on Mary Yarnall, her daughter-in-law 
Anna Yarnall, and a friend, Susanna Bartram. From 
there we went to the Hospital for the Insane, to see 
the matron, Mary S. Satterthwaite, and then to tea 
with William Bottny and family, Mary Satterthwaite 
joining us there. These latter were not members, but 
We next 


attend the meeting at Newtown Square. 
called on Holland Beitler and wife, and then went 
home with Thomas Kirk for the night, feeling that 
these visits had been encouraging. 


5th. Rested quietly in the home of Thomas and 
Isabel Kirk until afternoon, then Thomas took us to 
call on Rachel Hipple and family ; going to Mary 
Pratt’s for the night. We were joined in the evening 
by Lewis Smedley and family, and had a very enjoy- 
able time. 

6th. Nathan and Mary L. Pratt went with us to 
Middletown Meeting this morning, at which about 40 
were present. After meeting we went home with 
James and Lydia Patchell to dine, and after a pleasant 
visit with them went to Media to an appointed meeting 
at Providence meeting-house, which was well-attended. 
After meeting we went home with Henry M. and Mary 
Fussell, and passed a very pleasant evening with them 
and their family, retiring with the feeling of peace and 
satisfaction for the day’s labors. 

7th. We went this morning to call on William 
L. and Sarah Green and their daughter Ruth Cope ; 
then Sarah went with us to call on Hannah Passmore, 
who is an invalid ; we found her cheerful, and left her 
with a little word tending to deepen her trust in the 
Father’s care. We then went to Sarah Underhill’s 
and Catharine Townsend’s. This visit called up many 
reminiscences of their dear father George Truman, and 
was much enjoyed by us. In the afternoon Henry 
Bishop came for us and took us to Enos L. and 
Hannah Williamson’s, where Henry and his wife 
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Susan, and Henry and Mary Fussell joined us. We 
then called on Empson Garwood and wife and sisters, 
the three sisters being granddaughters of Samuel 
Caley. We next called at Edgar Miller's; had a 
pleasant visit with his wife and daughter, and some 
other friends who had called, returning to Henry 
Fussell’s for the night. Joun J. CORNELL. 

CouraGeous Women.—This month Tennessee 
clubwomen inaugurate an extraordinary enterprise 
among the isolated and ignorant mountaineers of the 
State. Itis really the beginning of a social settle- 
ment along novel lines, the spot selected being 
Walker's Valley, where live thirty families whose sole 
inheritance is unspeakable shiftlessness. Only one 
member of the whole colony, in fact, is able to read. 

The regeneration of this peculiarly retarded people 
is to be undertaken by the Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Walker’s Valley is twenty-six miles 
from a railway and seven miles from Tuckaleechee 
Cove, which, it may be mentioned, is one of the jump- 
ing-off places in the Tennessee Mountains. 

So these are the people who are to be taught the 
rudiments at this social settlement. It is part of the 
plan that old and young alike shall be instructed in 
reading and writing, the women shown how to sew, 
cook, and keep house—in short, how to live—while 
the cabin, cheaply but tastefully appointed, is intended 
to serve as an object lesson to those inmates of 
unkempt homes. 

The colossal ignorance of the Tennessee mount- 
aineer, who is a moonshiner by training if not instinct, 
who raises a little corn to grind by hand in a stone 
mill, while his spouse weaves a “ kiver” at the loom, 
furnishes a rich field for the courageous club-woman. 
—[The Pilgrim. ] 

s€ 

A prRIEsT relates that once, when exhorting a very 
old peasant, who was on the point of entering into 
his agony, to die with Christian fortitude, the dying 
man assured him that he saw no horrors in death. On 
the contrary, he rejoiced. Death was about to reunite 
him to those whom he had loved in this world, and 
who had gone on to heaven before him, and those 
friends were much more numerous than the ones 
he would leave behind him on earth. These are al- 
most literally the words which wise old pagan, Sopho- 
cles, put into the mouth of Antigone. It is not beau- 
tiful minds alone that meet, but beautiful hearts as 
well, even though long leagues and many centuries 
divide them.—[The Catholic Mirror. ] 

3¢€ 

Turift, sobriety, industry, these are good; but 
these alone do not make a great nation or a happy 
people. Nor can they ever be securely taught where 
courage, self-sacrifice, devotion to country, the conse-, 
crated service due to freedom and to truth, are not 
tanght alongside of them as part of the equipment of a 
citizen of earth and a child of God.—[Richard A. 
Armstrong. | 

3¢€ 
“Do you raise your voice when correcting your 


child? That's scolding. Don’t do that.”’ 
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Conferences, Associations, €te. 





BYBERRY, PA.—On Seventh month 6 the Friends’ Association 
met at Byberry meeting-house at 3 p. m., with a good 
attendance, composed mainly of young people. James 
Bonner, Jr., read the 13th chapter of Corinthians. After 
discussion, it was decided that the regular meeting should be 
held in Eighth month, but be omitted in Ninth month, because 
of the Conference at Asbury Park. The subject for the day 
was ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity."’ A paper on ‘“‘ Faith’’ was 
read by Lydia W. Tomlinson, in which she said, ‘‘ Faith means 
belief, for which we need proof, or testimony. We have faith 
in a friend, because, he or she has given proof of their love. 
Some lives need others to have faith in them ; let us wind 
one thread of our confidence around them to help renew their 
faith in God and humanity.’’ Marion Wood then read ‘‘After 
the Burial,’’ bearing on this subject. 

Miriam Tomlinson gave a paper on ‘‘ Hope,"’ from which 
we quote: ‘‘ Study the life history of all great men and we will 
find the star of hope was their guidance, as witness Columbus. 
Hope puts strength in our actions, the hope of a degree, or of 
high position, keeps the student at work. Hope is the blossom 
of happiness, and as the blossom precedes the fruit so must 
desire precede accomplishment.’’ A selection on ‘‘ Hope"’ 
was then read by Elizabeth S. Bonner. 

‘* Charity "’ was the subject of a paper by Helen Edgerton, 
in which she defined true charity as seeing people at their best 
or as they may be with God's help. We expect others to be 
patient with us, while we forget to bear with the faults of others. 
A selection on ‘‘ Charity ’’ was read by Lilian Shoemaker. 

Nathaniel Richardson said that hope comes first, and then 
faith, which begets charity. He cited Cyrus Field's enterprise, 
and his apparent failures, but faith and hope wrought success. 
Ezra Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J., said, ‘‘ I had faith that 
these organizations would do much good, and that faith has 
been strengthened this afternoon. We think too much of 
getting and too little of giving. We should come to the 
Association, not because of the good we get but for what we 
can do ; let it be a sacrifice at first if need be, it will not be so 
long, and afterward the sacrifice will be to stay away. While 
| believe the faith of Friends is the best faith for me, I have 
no word against other faiths ; they can reach where our quiet 
ways do not. Remember, the good thought that comes to us 
is a blessing, and not for us alone, but that we may pass it on."’ 
William Bonner spoke of public and private charity in 
Philadelphia. Esther S. Stackhouse, of Philadelphia, said 
that true charity must be prompted by love; we are most 
uncharitable in criticism. After a short silence the session 
closed. A. 





HorsSHAM, Pa.—The closing meeting for the season, of 
Horsham Friends’ Association, was held on First-day, Sixth 
month 29. 

Susan H. Jarrett read the 107th Psalm ; Florence Williams 
recited ‘‘ The Life Clock ;*’ Cornelia Conard read from ‘‘ Jan- 
ney’s ‘‘ History of Friends ;*’ Emma Comly read ‘‘ Our Angel 
Side ;*’ Jervis Smith recited ‘‘ Over and Over Again ;'’ Lydia 
Parry read a beautiful selection entitled ‘‘The Power of 
Stillness.”’ 

The closing exercise was an address by Mary Travilla on 
‘* Purity."’ She exhorted all to have pure thoughts, and there 
would be no danger of impure actions. She spoke of the 
grand work done by Aaron M. Powell, Anna Rice Powell, 
Frances Willard, and many others, in the cause of social purity, 
and said that the inspiration to take up this subject had come 
to her from seeing their earnest and consecrated efforts to 
make the world better because of their having lived in it. 
Such should be every one’s aim. None but those who are 
pure in thought and life can look their fellow men squarely 
in the face. After a touching appeal to the parents to wisely 
guide the young lives entrusted to their care, she closed by 
saying, ‘‘ Let us have our young people wisely virtuous rather 
than ignorantly innocent.”’ 

The report of the executive committee was then read and 
new officers named for next season. President, J. Walter 
Green ; Vice-President, William Penrose, Jr.; Secretary, 
Agnes E. Walton; Executive Committee, Sarah Jarrett, 





William Satterthwaite, Howard Hallowell, Cornelia Conard, 
Alice M. Jarrett, and Comly Walton. After sentimeuts and 
a closing silence, the meeting adjourned until the last First- 
day in Ninth month, 1go2. 

ALICE M. JARRETT, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
ALBERT COOK MYERS announces that his book on the Immi- 
gration of Irish Friends into Pennsylvania, which has been for 
some time in preparation, is now ready. The price is $3.50, 
except to original subscribers, the work having been much 
expanded since it was first undertaken. 





The opening poem of a little volume by Mary E. Beck, 
‘* Verses of Auld Lang Syne,’’ is entitled ‘‘ The Chemist."’ It 
is a clever imitation of Jane Taylor's ‘‘ Philosopher's Scales,’’ 
found in the school readers of fifty years ago. The other 
poems are mostly religious in their character, and embody 
helpful, reverential thought in fitting words. 

Published by Headley Brothers, London ; price Is. 6d. 





‘¢ Talks about Peace and War,”’ by E. Josephine Penrose, 
is a book for the young that First-day school teachers might 
profitably read to their classes. Though written for English 
children, its lessons are equally needed in America. The 
chapters on ‘‘A Better Way,’ and ‘‘ True Heroes’’ are 
especially to be commended. 

Published by Headley Brothers, London ; price 1 shilling. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN is expected to come East in about 
a fortnight. Ina recent letter he writes: ‘‘1 am now plan- 
ning to reach Swarthmore the first of next month, spend a 
few days there, and then go to the ocean for a short rest.’’ 

Professor George L. Maris writes from Fort Reed, Florida : 
‘‘We expect to come North in time for the Conference at 
Asbury Park, September 5. ‘The mercury runs high here, but 
the strong breezes make the temperature pleasant. The nights 
are always cool. 

Joseph Elkinton, of Media, Pa. (son of Joseph S. Elkin- 
ton, of Philadelphia), is now on a visit to the Doukhobor colo- 
nists. His errand relates particularly to the educational work 
amongst them. Helen Morland, an English Friend, who 
recently arrived, is similarly engaged. 

J. Russell Smith writes us from Leipzig, Germany, Seventh 
month 2. He refers with much satisfaction to his visits among 
Friends, and especially to schools, in England, a few weeks 
ago, and adds : 

‘« This delightful acquaintance with the English Friends 
has led to our making plans to attend the Friends’ Settlement 
for Religious Study, to be held on Lake Windermere, this 
month. We shall not be able to be present the whole session, 
but we hépe to be there the last week, and extend our 
acquaintance and receive such inspiration as we may. After 
that we shall travel in England and Scotland until the 27th of 
next month, when we sail from Liverpool, on the Be/gen/and, 
for Philadelphia."’ 

Henry C. Ash, formerly of this city, but for several years 
living in Alaska and the Canadian Northwest, left Philadelphia 
with his wife, last week, to settle in Seattle, on the Pacific Coast, 
where he will take up the practice of his profession,—the law. 

The correspondent who sends us the article elsewhere 
printed on Friends in California adds to it the following 
personal data : 

‘« David Hobson, one of the three first Friends to settle in 
California, one of the family who started the first meeting, and 
was the first clerk of the first monthly meeting on the Pacific 
Coast, still lives on his farm of 175 acres near San José. 
When visited recently he was found in his cherry shed, 
superintending some twenty girls who were packing cherries. 
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for market, which others were picking from the trees. His 
cherries are only a few trees in his orchard of more than 100 
acres of peaches, apricots, and prunes, to ripen later, and 
estimated to produce more than 600 tons of fruit. He says he 
has more than one thousand pages of manuscript of old records 
and experiences in California, ‘ besides he has it all by heart.’ 
It is to David Hobson that the writer is indebted for much of 
the history given, which he will confirm to any one interested 
to inquire. His address is San José, California, rural delivery. 

‘«In the mutations of Society, David Hobson has been 
dropped as a member among Friends, and has found a home 
among the Methodists.”’ 


THE UNIVERSAL HEART. 

Since hoary-headed Time was young ; 

Since Art and Music found a tongue ; 

Since the first rose, with dew impearled, 

This heart has throbbed through all the world. 


It bleeds for feeedom and for love— 
Dreams of beatitudes above— 

And yearns with everlasting pain 
For those who never come again. 


It thrills to genius and to worth, 

Yet loves the lowliest thing on Earth— 

Is scarred with sin, and rent by grief, 
And stripped of bloom like autumn'’s leaf. 


Coeval with the rolling spheres, 
It holds the burden of the years, 
And beats like pulses of the sea, 
This great heart of Humanity. 
— William Hamilton Hayne, in The Era. 


METEOROI LOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
_ 


SIXTH MONTH, 


Mean barometer, ; 
Highest barometer during the month, ‘Ist, ‘ 
Lowest barometer during the month, 26th, - 29.454 
Mean temperature, oem «till 
Highest temperature during the month, “13th, = s = Oe 
Lowest temperature during the month, gth, 24th, . . 52. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, ....... .. 81. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, . . swine tie GE 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 12th, aay dele ee 
Least daily range of temperature, 11th,. . . .. . . 12. 
Mean daily range of temperature, ....... . . 20.3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point,. . .. .. . . 60. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., aie oh OB + 
Total precipitation, rain, inches,. . . . ot fk 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1. 88 ames 

of rain, on the 25th and 26th. 
Number of ‘days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 13. 
Number of clear days g, fair days 12, cloudy days 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storm on the 7th, 13th, 19th, 21st, 23d, 25th, 26th. 
Hail on the 13th. 
Solar Halo on the 27th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 73° on 16th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 47.5° on gth. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 61.8°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 74° on 15th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 52° on 8th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 62.2°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 62°. 

NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 81.6° and 61.3° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 71.4°, which is 1.2° less than the normal, and is 1.2° 
less than the corresponding month in 1901. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 6.52 
inches, is 3.56 inches more than the normal, and 4.65 inches 
more than fell during Sixth month, 1901. 

JoHN ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 


- 29.900 
- 30.530 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
( Continued from page 453.) 

he came down from this communing with God upon 
Mount Sinai he brought with him “ the two tables of 
the testimony, tables of stone, written with the finger 
of God.” During the period of his absence the events 
happened which are narrated in our lesson. 

It is altogether probable that the ten commandments 
were carved upon stone in order for their preservation ; 


‘but, as we believe that God is a spirit, it is contrary to 


our idea of him to think that he wrote these command- 
ments with a material finger. God worked then, as 
now, through human agency, and laws revealed to 
Moses, and by him engraved upon stone, may be said 
figuratively to have been “ written with the finger of 
God.” That the Israelites should become impatient 
and rebellious during the absence of Moses, and 
demand a visible God to go before them, only shows 
how full of human failings they were. Being in the 
midst of people who were idolaters, they needed the 
constant presence of a leader such as Moses to keep 
them true to an unseen God. 

While Moses yet remained in the mountain it was 
made known to him what his people had done. The 
conversation that is said to have occurred then between 
him and Jehovah shows us the idea of God held by the 
most enlightened people of those times. If God is 
all-wise, and always does the things that make for 
righteousness, we cannot think of him as _ being 
persuaded by one of his human children to “ repent of 
the evil which he said he would do unto his people.” 

Moses doubtless believed that it was God’s will 
that the sons of Levi should war against their brothers. 
As far back as we have any record of war and fighting, 
the people implored their gods (or their god, if they 
believed in but one) to come to their aid, and had firm 
faith that their prayers would be granted. Whenever 
Christian nations have fought against each other 
prayers for victory have gone up to the same God 
from both of the contending armies. The great mass 
of the followers of Christ have yet to learn that the 
only warfare in which we can hope for God’s help is the 
struggle against our own sinful passions and desires. 


THE end of the Boer war has been hailed with general 
satisfaction. But, while glad of the re-establishment of peace, 
some women tasted bitterness in their cup of joy when they 
read that, although no political prisoners were to be put to 
death, all the British subjects at Natal and the Cape who had 
sided with the Boers were to be disfranchised. Laura Clay, 
president of the Kentucky Equal Rights Association, a kins- 
woman of Henry Clay, said in commenting on the news: 
‘* The worst punishment, short of death, that can be inflicted 
upon these political offenders is disfranchisement ; and it is 
just what is inflicted without cause upon me and all other 
women. I have no words to express my sense of outrage and 
indignation under it! "’ 


In Wyoming it has for many years been the law that men 
and women in the employ of the State, including teachers, 
shall receive equal pay forequal work. In Utahthe news that 
suffrage had been granted to women was quickly followed by 
the news that the Legislature had passed a bill whereby women 
teachers in the public schools were to receive the same pay as 
men teachers, provided they held certificates of the same grade. 
These are among the practical results of equal suffrage.— 
[Brooklyn Eagle. ] 
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INSIDE VIEW OF THE SWALLOW’S BOX. 


Swa.iows, bluebirds, and wrens are all interesting 
neighbors, which any one living in the country can 
usually have for the asking. A box with a single 
opening at one side, set up on a pole at some con- 
venient point near the house, is the only invitation 
required. The more weather-beaten the box-house 
the more attractive it becomes. Make a round or 
square door two inches wide, but don’t put a piazza in 
front unless you wish to attract the swallow’s worst 
enemy, the house-sparrow. 

Swallows are most interesting to watch. Their 
powers of flight are marvelous, and few birds in the 
world can surpass their grace and freedom of move- 
ment. The male is very pugnacious, and will dart at 
the head of every person who approaches his home, 
and pounce upon any bird who intrudes upon his 
domain. 

When the nest is building they enter the box hun- 
dreds of times just to see that all is well, and often 
make many trials before they land a long spear of 
grass or feather on the inside. When the male who 
nested in my yard last summer brought a feather 
which was too long to be carried in crosswise of the 
hole, his mate would try to seize it from him ; but, no! 
he must do it himself, so off he would go, only to 
return time after time until finally successful. 

This box-house had a hinged lid, or roof, so that 
it was possible to take a peep inside every day or two 
and see what was going on. Beginning about June 
16, five snow-white eggs were laid on the softest and 
coziest of nests, made almost wholly of white pigeons’ 
feathers, which were arched up at the sides so as to 
almost cover the eggs. Then about July 1 the young 
began to hatch. An egg which proved to be bad was 
kicked to one side, but the shells of the others were 
carefully removed. The young birds when a week old 
squeak when handled, and often surprise you by the 
strength with which they cling to your fingers. They 
can support their weight by holding on with one foot. 
But most remarkable of all are their thick, yellow lips. 
A picture shows them sitting in a row with their 
mouths closed ; but imagine them in their dark box 
when the parent comes with food and the four mouths 
open wide. Four bright little rings or targets can then 
be plainly seen, and it thus becomes easy to quickly 
place the food down in the throat where it should go. 

When this box was opened the parents did not 
know what to make of it at first, but were soon bring- 
ing moths and dragon-flies. When the wind blew out 
a feather the mother at once darted after it, replacing 
itin the nest, for they cannot bear to lose any of their 
possessions. When building anew or repairing the old 
nest, they will sometimes become so tame or bold as 
to seize a feather tossed in the air. 

This bird, called the white-bellied or tree swallow, 
is gradually changing its nesting habits ; that is, it is 
more and more forsaking the hollow trees in the woods 
beside the streams and coming to the neighborhood of 
man. But attachment to the home roof is strong, and 
many an old tree has sheltered dozens of generations 
of these swallows.—[Francis H. Herrick, in St. 
Nicholas. ] 
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THE NEGRO AS AN INVENTOR. 


THE assertion has frequently been made that the negro 
has no inventive genius. As a separate list of patents 
granted to colored people has not been kept, the only 
way to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the number 
of inventors among the colored people is to search for 
the names of the claimiants and their patents on the 
lists in the Patent Office ; if they are there, this then 
would be conclusive proof. This is what Miss Ida B. 
Wells has been engaged in, a lady who has done more 
to set clearly and correctly the facts concerning the 
negro in the United States before the country and the 
world than any one else, white or colored. Miss 
Wells has been able to verify upward of three hundred 
inventors who hold patents among the colored people, 
and she has only begun to investigate the subject. 

Among the more noted negro inventors in the 
United States, we should mention Granville T. Wood, 
who is an electrician of no mean fame, having made a 
number of discoveries in his line, one of which is a 
telephone tran-mitter, which is used by the Bell 
Telephone Company. R. M. Hancock and -H. R. 
Johnson are noted scientific lecturers ; Granville Brown, 
inventor and patentee of Inductive Telegraphy ; John 
Baltimore, mechanician and engineer; Martin R. 
Delaney, R. Perry, and Solomon Brown, scientists and 
scholars ; Professor Hugh M. Brown, of Washington, 
inventor and scientist ; Philip P. Downing, patentee of 
electric switch for railroads; William R. Purvis, of 
Philadelphia, who has made many inventions, the most 
noted being a paper bag machine, and an electric 
switch ; Preston Slow, also of Philadelphia, who has 
invented an odor extinguisher; Joseph R. Winters, 
Chambersburg, Pa., who invented the first fire escape 
ladder. This ladder is said to be the same that is 
used by the fire department of Philadelphia, and it is 
regarded by those who are capable of judging, as being 
one of the very best in the market. 

These are a few examples of colored men who 
have given their attention to practical science, and we 
think sufficient to prove the fallacy of the assertion 
that ‘“‘the negro has very little gift of reason, less 
originality of conception, and no inventive genius 
whatever.’”’-—[The Berean Record. ] 


STAR DUST. 


A “ pusty”’ ocean highway seems almost incredible. 
Yet those who are familiar with sailing ships know 
that no matter how carefully the decks may be washed 
down in the morning, and how little work of any kind 
may be done during the day, nevertheless, if the decks 
are not swept at nightfall, an enormous quantity of 
dust will quickly collect. Of course, on the modern 
‘liner,’’ the burning of hundreds of tons of coal every 
twenty-four hours, and the myriads of footfalls daily, 
would account for a considerable accumulation of 
dust, but on a “ wind-jammer,”’ manned with a dozen 
hands or less, no such dust-producing agencies are at 
work. And yet the records of sailing ships show that 
they collect more sea-dust than does a steamer, which 
is probably accounted for by the fact that while the 
dust-laden smoke blows clear of the steamer, the large 
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area of canvas spread by the sailer acts as a dust 
coliector. 

We are taught by astronomers and other investi- 
gators of physical phenomena that our atmosphere is 
filled with what is known as “ star-dust,”’ which is con- 
stantly being precipitated upon the surface of the 
earth. The reader has seen meteors flash across the 
sky, making a path of brilliant light, and then disap- 
pear. Where do they go? 

You may also have noticed, after a fall of 
snow in the country, away out in the fields, distant 
from the smoke of chimneys, and in the early morn- 
ing, that numerous black particles, sometimes almost 
giving a dark hue to the snow, are visible. This mys- 
tery is not one of the ocean alone by any means. 

When these small, heavenly visitors, which we call 
‘“‘ shooting stars '’ or meteors, come in contact with our 
atmosphere they meet with a resistance that engenders 
heat, which becomes so intense that the organic mat- 
ter is consumed. The larger the body, of course, the 
less liable it is be destroyed before reaching the sur- 
face of the earth. Therefore, scarcely a year passes 
without some large meteors being found, their outer 
surface fused by the abnormal heat to which they have 
been subjected. 

When we remember that myriads of these bodies, 
large and small, are constantly ‘‘ bombarding ” us from 
the realms of space night and day, and that most of 
them are pulverized before they reach our planet, the 
dust mystery is easily explained. 

An insignificant meteor may make a big gleam of 
light in the evening, but in the day-time it shows no 
light at all—yet it leaves the record of its visit in the 
shape of dust. With the knowledge of facts outlined 
as above, one need not wonder at the presence of dust 
on land or sea.—[The Mariner. ] 


CHEERFULNESS AT THE TABLE. 


An old lady who looked as though she might have 
belonged to the “‘ Sunshine Society " all her life, was 
asked by a friend for the secret of her never-failing 
cheerfulness. Her answer contains a suggestive lesson 
for parents. ‘I think it is because we were taught in 
our family to be cheerful at the table. My father was 
a lawyer with a large criminal practice. His mind 
was harassed with difficult problems all the day long, 
yet he always came to the table with a smile and a 
pleasant greeting for everyone, and exerted himself to 
make the table-hour delightful. All his powers to 
charm were freely given to entertain the family. Three 
times a day we felt his genial influence, and the effect 
was marvelous. If a child came to the table with 
cross looks, he or she was quietly sent away to find 
a good boy or girl, for only such were allowed to come 
within that loving circle. We were taught that all 
petty grievances and jealousies must be forgotten when 
mealtime came, and the habit of being cheerful three 


times a day, under all circumstances, had its effect on _ 


even the most sullen temper. Grateful as I am for 
all the training received in my childhood home, I look 
back upon the table influence as among the best of 
my life.”’ 

Much is said and written these days about “ table 





manners.” Children (in well-bred families) are drilled 
in a knowledge of ‘‘ good form ”’ as to the use of the 
fork and napkin ; proper methods of eating the various 
courses are descanted upon ; but training in the most 
important grace or habit a child should have, that of 
cheerfulness at the table, is too often neglected. 

The Orientals had no family ties of affection until 
they began to eat at a common table. Let the gath- 
ering at mealtime be made the most happy hour of 
the day and the influence on the children may be be- 
yond estimation.—[ Table Talk. ] 

GETTING USED TO DANGER. 

It is a well-known and often-observed fact that per- 
sons who live near by some constantly threatening 
danger soon grow hardened to it, and become care- 
less, just as the veteran soldier is in the presence of the 
rain of shot and shell. The destruction wrought by 
the fearful eruption of two volcanoes in the West In- 
dies gives new emphasis to this truth. The city of 
St. Pierre, which has been utterly destroyed, was 
known to be in a perilous position. Just above the 
city slumbered a great hollow mountain. It was 
plain to be seen that this had formerly been dread- 
fully active—in fact, that the whole island had been 
flung up from the molten centre below. For some 
time geologists have realized that the earth’s crust in 
this region is very thin, and that a catastrophe might 
occur at any time. It wasseen, too, that if this moun- 
tain should break out there would be little or no 
chance of escape for the inhabitants, crowded together 
in the city below. 

Did they, then, show any sense of their danger? 
And did they live as though they might at any time 
be suddenly called to pass through an awful visitation 
of enveloping flame and smoke? Not atall. ‘They 
did eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded,” as though no danger were 
near. Our consul says he has never known a city in 
which immorality was so striking afeature. This was 
doubtless partly because they took no pains to hide 
their deeds or to cover up their immorality, as people 
farther north do. But it all shows that though they 
were living with nothing but a thin crust between 
themselves and the fiery inside of the earth, which 


‘might belch out upon them at any moment, they 


never gave ita thought. They lived as carelessly as 
though they had received everlasting habitations. 

This is a very old situation—old as Pompeii, old 
as Sodom, old as Noah. But it does not apply to 
cities alone which live on the perilous edge. Itis one 
of the commonest facts of human life. There are men 
and women in every one of our American cities who 
are living where they can almost feel the breath of the 
death angel every day, and who are yet as careless 
and as thoughtless as were these simple, easy citizens 
of St. Pierre. The miner, with the dreadful fire-damp 
about him; the manufacturers of explosives, seamen 
on the schooner’s deck, are only examples of a 
countless number of persons in all walks of life. 
They grow hardened to danger, and become sosteeled 
to it that they live as if it were not. They always 
have escaped, and they conclude that they always will 
come through. 
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There is nothing more serious than just this ten- 
dency to grow hardened to any existing situation. 
We have seen how it goes on in the presence of 
danger. But it goes on, too, in the presence of light 
and truth. No man is ever quite the same again 
when he has once disregarded a revelation of truth 
which has come to him in any way. The sensitive 
soul ceases to have its delicate sense of spiritual 
things if it leaves calls unnoticed, or if it refuses 
to follow beckonings. There is nothing easier to 
lose than a tender heart. But what is sadder? 
Heaven lies about us, God is touching us, the glory 
of life is on our path, and we hear only the noises of 
the street and see only the way to the gratification 
of some poor sense! How like the dweller by the 
volcano we all are! He becomes case-hardened to 
danger, and we—we become case-hardened to the 
glory of the Lord!|—[The American Friend. ] 


A Duty of Parents. 


A soy fifteen years old, who had successfully worked to the 
head of his class in a Hoboken grammar school, and who was 
to have been the class valedictorian, developed an affection of 
the heart, and after the examination was so exhausted that he 
took to his bed. He was anxious for his diploma, and to 
please him in his sickness the school authorities made it out 
and gave it to his teacher to present to him ; but before the 


teacher reached his home he had died. And the reflection is, 
that this is one of,the tragedies of over-study, and a testimony 
to the barbarity of a strenuous school system. 

Of this individual case we know nothing ; but of such 
cases in general it is not unjust to say that they are the 
tragedies of unreasonable parental ambition, and testimony 
to the negligence and recklessness of fathers and mothers. 
It is an extraordinary boy who at fifteen years old determines 
of himself to go to the head of his grammar-school class 
and to be the valedictorian, and most boys can be 
implicitly trusted not to allow such an ambition to injure 
their health. Teachers and parents and tasks, and even 
the system, are usually futile in their attacks upon the 
boy's physical system, so far as study is concerned. So 
when a boy who needs restraint does appear, nothing is more 
obvious to a discerning mind than that the first duty is to re- 
strain him, and that no parent can honorably shift that duty to 
the teacher, or put the blame for its non-observance upon the 
course of study or upon the school system. That so many 
boys escape alive and well is proof sufficient that a boy need 
not be killed by his school ; but if the parent does not make 
sure that he is not being killed, who will? That is what 
parents are for.—[Harper’s Weekly. | 


A Big Tree in Bucks. 


AN enormous white pine at the crossing of the Bristol road and 
the Doylestown and Willow Grove trolley line is a landmark 
for all the country round about, says the Newtown, Pa., 
Enterprise. 

‘‘It is the giant pine at Warrington, as the post-office is 
named, and marks the summit of a divide between the great 
and little Neshaminy branches. Beneath the old yet vigorous 
white pine is a typical Bucks county farmhouse. It seems 
dwarfed beside the giant tree, yet is really a sizable house. 
Built by Judge Barclay in 1788, it is now owned by the Radcliff 
family. The strong walls are good for another century, and 


the fine mason work without and the carved fireplace within 
tell the story of the builders’ skill and devotion for many a 
year, while that tree is a landmark and has been for genera- 
tions."’ 


‘* Regulation ’’ in Buffalo. 


It is reported that the non-legal arrangement made in Buffalo 
to let vice alone in a certain district of that city broke down 
after a short period of trial. The Buffalo News of the 2oth of 
Sixth month said : 

‘« The arrangement by which a certain section was to be 
left undisturbed by law in consideration of certain other sec- 
tions being kept free from vicious characters was a failure. 
Public opinion emphasized the let-alone part of the argument. 
The result was a pressure on the police that made the modus 
vivendi utterly impracticable. Decent people within the out- 
lawed limits protested, and the ministers who made the treaty 
were unable to defend it. The reaction was inevitable. The 
only possible attitude of the churches and the police is one of 
hostility to every recognizable form of immorality.”’ 


The ‘* Gulf Stream Myth.’’ 


MODERN meteorology knows that the Gulf Stream as an ocean 
current has no more effect on the climate of western Europe 
than the weather-vane has on the winds that turn it. The 
Gulf Stream, in fact, might be engulfed at Colon or dammed 
at Key West, without any one from the Scillys to the Hebrides 
being any the wiser. 

That the belief that the Gulf Stream is the sole cause of 
the mild oceanic climate of western Europe is still held by 
millions to-day ; that it is still taught in the public schools in 
England and in the United States, and that, although it is 
absolutely without any foundation whatever, it should have 
come to allthe sacredness of a gospel truth—is a tribute to 
the exuberant rhetoric of one man and to the hypnotic influ- 
ence of one book. Only be earnest in convinction and 
picturesque in diction, and your opinion is assured of a safe- 
conduct for several generations. In consequence, the ‘‘ Gulf 
Stream myth,’’ fathered by Maury, persists, while the broader, 
grander, and more reassuring facts as to climate and weather 
causation are viewed with suspicion, and make slight head- 
way against the universal acceptance of a theory that gained 
its whole value from the way it was stated by a strong man in 
the transition period in the development of an inexact science. 

The essential facts are that the Gulf Stream as an ocean 
current ceases to exist, that is, to differ in set and temperature 
from the rest of the ocean east of the longitude of Cape Race, 
Newfoundland. It cannot, therefore, convey, does not convey, 
warm water to the shores of western Europe, there to modify 
the climate and give the British Isles the breezes of the 
‘*unvexed Bermudas,’’ and Sweden and Norway the warmth 
of the Carolinas. But, above all, climate causation is not a 
function of ocean currents, but of aérial currents, and the 
mild oceanic climate of western Europe is due to the distribu- 
tion by the permanent aérial circulation in the whole Atlantic 
basin of the moderating, mitigating effects of the ocean as a 
whole.—[Harvey M. Watts, in Scribner's Magazine. } 


The Beechers’ Carpet 


WHEN Lyman Beecher and his wife Roxana had been married 
a few months they moved into a house of their own. At about 
the same time an uncle of Mr. Beecher gave him some 
money, and the young minister was not content until he had 


spent it. He soon had his opportunity in a neighboring 
‘«vendue,’’ from which he returned the owner of a bale of 
cotton. 

Then came Mrs. Beecher’s turn. She had the cotton 
spun, woven, and cut to fit the room ; she sent to New York 
for paints, which she ground and mixed herself; finally, she 
nailed the carpet smoothly to the garret floor—and painted it. 

One can fancy the minister's wife hurrying through her 
work and stealing eagerly up the garret stairs, her pleasure in 
painting the ‘‘ bunches of roses"’ in the centre, her weariness 
over the long task of the border, her pride and delight when 
it was finished at last, and she possessed the first carpet ever 
seen in the village. 

Soon after it was put down in the parlor old Deacon Tall- 
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madge called to see the minister. At the parlor door he stopped 
in perplexity. 

‘Walk in, deacon, walk in!’’ Mr. Beecher called out 
cheerfully. 

‘*Why, I can’t without steppin’ on ‘t, 
replied. 

He stood for a while surveying the wonder in deep admi- 
ration, then looked up, and through the century one can still 
hear the chuckle in the kindly voice. 

‘‘D'ye think,’’ he asked, ‘‘you can have all that ‘an 
heaven too ?'’—[ Youth's Companion. ] 


the old man 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in London on the 14th instant that 
Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister—head of the Administration 
—had resigned, and that Arthur J. Balfour (his nephew), who 
has been for several years the ‘‘leader’’ in the House of 
Commons, had succeeded him. Later, it was announced that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not continue in office. 

Lord Salisbury’s retirement has been understood to be 
impending for a long time. The resignation of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach is ascribed to his differences with Joseph Cham- 
berlain, who remains Minister for the Colonies. Important 
political changes are probably impending in England. 


By an explosion of fire damp in the Rolling Mill mine of 
the Cambria Iron Company, near Johnstown, on the toth 
instant, 240 miners were entombed, and it was at first feared 
that all had perished. Heroic efforts were made to get the 
men out, and next day go dead and 22 injured were brought 
out. The presence of gas made the work very dangerous. 
On the 13th it was announced that the death list was believed 
to be 114. 


GOVERNOR Tart of the Philippine Islands remains in Rome, 
negotiating with the Pope for the removal of the ‘“‘ friars "’ from 
the islands. The negotiations proceed less rapidly than had 
been anticipated. The United States Government insists on 
the withdrawal of the friars at once, and in a body, and will 
not agree to gradual withdrawal. Itis said that the Pope does 
not know where to place the friars if he should consent to 
remove them. It has been suggested that they might find a 
field among the Moros or in Guam, but if this course were 
taken, the question of their support would become a serious 
problem. 


THE United States Government report, issued on the roth 
instant, showed a prospect of a good crop of corn. The area 
planted is 3,520,000 acres greater than last year, an increase 
of nearly 4 per cent., and the average condition of the growing 
crop, on July 1, was 87.5 per cent., against 81.3 per cent. on 
the same date in 1901. The average condition of wheat is 
slightly less favorable than last year, and of oats rather better. 
The potato and hay crops generally promise well ; the area of 
the former is 100,000 acres greater than last year. 


Tue general convention of coal miners, anthracite and 
bituminous, will be held at Indianapolis on the 17th instant, 
(this week). At this writing it is commonly believed that the 
bituminous miners will not quit work, but will donate part of 
their wages to sustain the anthracite miners. Repeated re- 
ports have been sent out that some expectation existed of the 
strike being settled, but there is not yet any good indication of 
this. Mining of anthracite remains wholly suspended. 

A VERY serious strike in Chicago, by the ‘‘ freight handlers "’ 
and teamsters, séveral thousand in number, has almost para- 
lyzed wholesale business in that city for several days. The 
‘* general managers "’ of the railroads refuse to concede the de- 
mands made upon them. 

In Boston an agreement has been concluded between a 
committee representing the 2,500 building laborers of Boston 
and vicinity and the Arbitration Committee of the Mason 
Builders’ Association, which, it is expected, will keep peace in 
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that branch of the building trade for at least one year. 
hours per day, with 28 cents per hour, are agreed upon. 

A St. Paul dispatch says that 400 boiler makers and help- 
ers on the Great Northern Railway system, who went on strike 
for higher wages six weeks ago, would return to work. There 
were concessions on both sides. 

THE International Court of Arbitration at The Hague has 
begun its career of usefulness. The first case to claim its 
attention was the dispute concerning seal-fishing between the 
United States and Russia. The taking of the testimony has 
been completed, and Dr. Asser, the Dutch jurisconsult, who 
is the arbitrator in the case, will render his finding, having six 
months in which to reach a decision. 


Eight 


a 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE improvement in King Edward's condition has continued. 


THERE have been further eruptions of Mont Pelée, in Mar- 
tinique, though not so serious as the first. 


PLANS are being prepared for a new building, to cost $1,- 
500,000, for the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. 

Last week the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals gave away to drivers of various vehicles 
1,000 hats for horses within two hours, and then hundreds of 
drivers turned away because the supply was exhausted. 


A DENVER and Rio Grande passenger train was held up 
by robbers at the foot of Marshall Pass, in Colorado, on the 
14th instant. Two safes in the express car were opened, and 
the passengers were relieved of their money and valuables. 


THE Peary relief ship Windward sailed from New York on 
the 14th for Sydney, Cape Breton, where Mrs. Peary and her 
daughter will embark. There is some concern lest the relief 
ship may not reach Peary in time to return before the ice 
closes. 

EXCEPTIONAL heat, accompanied by severe storms, 
prevailed last week in northwestern France, the temperature 
in Marseilles reaching 104 degrees. Many deaths occurred 


from sunstrokes, and in some places crops were badly damaged 
by the storms. 


THE third International Congress of Students will be held 
at Budapest the last week in Ninth month. The object of the 
congress is to bring together from time to time students from 
all parts of the world, in order to strengthen their sympathies 
and broaden their intellectual horizon. 

AT the International Sunday-school Convention held last 
month in Denver, Colorado, no effort was made to discontinue 
the quarterly temperance lessons. On the contrary they are 


to be a stronger and more effective feature of Sabbath-school 
instruction than ever. 


Wu CHING FAnG, the Minister of the Chinese Empire in 
the United States, who has become so popular and interesting 
a figure, has been recalled. His successor is Liang Chen 
Tung, the Secretary of the Embassy sent to London to the 
coronation of King Edward. He studied and graduated at 
Yale University. 

MOTHER MARY KATHARINE (of the Roman Church), for- 
merly Miss Mary Katharine Drexel, of Philadelphia, has fur- 
nished the money to secure control of the hot springs at Cas- 
cade, South Dakota, and will erect there a large school, where 
only Indian and negro children will be instructed. 
rium will be attached to the institution. 


Wirth the close of the Sixth month the last of the taxes 
levied to meet the expenses of the war with Spain came to an 
end. The special taxes that have ceased to be collectible 
were those on banks, brokers, dealers in grain securities, 
pawnbrokers, custom house brokers, proprietors of theatres, 
circuses, public exhibitions, bowling alleys, billiard rooms, 
dealers in tobacco, cigars, stamp taxes on instruments, papers, 
and documients, transfers of stock, agreements to sell stock, 
wines, seats in parlor cars, excise taxes on physicians, firms, 
corporations and companies engaged in refining petroleum. 
By the repeal of these taxes the Government relinquishes about 
$73,000,000 a year in revenues, but the treasury surplus for 
the fiscal year just ended was $92,000,000. 


A sanita- 
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NOTICES. 
*.* The next Philanthropic Conference 
under the care of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee will be held in 
Centre meeting-house, Delaware, on 
First-day, the 2oth instant, at 2.30 p. m. 
Dr. Hannah M. Thompson, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, is expected to address the 
Conference. Subject, ‘‘ Moral Training 
in our Homes and Schools.”’ 
S. Joun Pye, Clerk. 





*.* The Friends’ Book Association 
acknowledges receipt of the following 
additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 


Helen and Florence, . $20.00 
A Friend, . - a 
Henrietta D. E. Walter, . 2.00 
$24.00 

Previously acknowledged, . 35.00 
Amount, . $59.00 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 14, 1902. 





*.* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Providence (Media, Pa.), 
First-day, Seventh month 20, 1g02, at 2.30 
p. m. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*.* The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting has made the following 
appointments for Seventh month : 

20. Mickleton, 10 o'clock a. m. 

27. Ocean City, 11 o'clock a. m. 





*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
20. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AquILa J. Linvitt, Clerk. 





*,* First-day morning meetings held at 
Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., and at 
Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Ave., will 
meet, during the summer, at 10.30 o'clock 
instead of 11 o'clock. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 





LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington : July 24, August 7 and 21, 
September 4 and 18, and October 2 and 16. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on July 24, 
August 7 and 21, September 4 and 18, and 
October 16, going via Harrisburg and the 
picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, 
special train leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 
a.m.: excursion of October 2 running 
via Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the 
Delaware Valley, leaving Philadelphia on 
special train at 8.00 a m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return 


be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster; and at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 
Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading, and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls. An extra charge will be made for 
parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of 
connecting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
On Thursdays, July 24, August 7 and 

21, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

(Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 

Railroad Company) will run special low- 

rate excursions to Maryland's most popular 

watering place, Tolchester Beach. This 
place is held in high favor by all who have 

visited it. It has all the attributes of a 

first-class resort, and especially appeals to 

families. No liquors are allowed on train, 
boat, or grounds. Every possible kind of 
amusement is to be found. The location, 
on the prettiest part of the beautiful 

Chesapeake Bay, speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the follow- 
ing schedule, and round-trip tickets will 
be sold at the rates quoted. 


Po Rate. 

Leave Philadelphia, . . Pa., 7.00 $1.50 
‘« Sharon Hill, “7k. 
a Sar a iy Fae 
‘* Ridley Park, * 9284. ee 
‘« Chester, ‘ ay ee 
‘« Thurlow, . “9.92 “ae 
‘« Linwood, . . “9.96 ae 
‘« Wilmington, . Del.,8.03 ‘1.00 
‘* Newport, . ‘* 8.09 -go 
‘* Newark, a ogre -75 
‘« Tron Hill, ; «\ Ry Bap Be 
*6:\ Cy NG? a sc Bee 75 
«« North-East,. .. “ -8.43 .50 
‘« Charleston, ... ‘* 8.48 -50 


Returning, steamer will leave Tolchester 
at 4.00 p. m. 

Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 


LOW RATES TO ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

THE Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets to Asheville, N. C., August 
17th, 18th, and 19th, good to return until 
August 25th, 1902, at rate of one fare, 
account of the Meeting Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturalists. 
This rate is applicable to the general 
public. The round trip rate from Wash- 
ington will be $14.95. Through Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars to Asheville 
daily. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 


passage on any regular train, exclusive of Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish 
limited express trains, within ten days, will 


all information. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Arrangements for the Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


The Trunk Line Passenger Committee, Central Pas- 
senger Association, and the Canada Railroads have ali 
agreed to the rate of one and a third fare for the round 
trip. This covers all the territory east of Chicago and 
St. Louis, except New England. In addition there has 
been granted a special round trip rate from Philadelphia 
on special trains, of $2.50, Bristol $2.25, Trenton $2.00; 
it is noped to secure the rate of $2.25 from Langhorne, 
Ninth month 4. To secure the reduced rates, Cards is- 
sued by the Committee will have to be presented to the 
ticket agent. 

Special trains will be run from Broad Street Station via 
Monmouth Junction, and Market Street Wharf via Shore 
Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Application has 
also been made for a train on the Reading and Central 
of New Jersey. All trains will stop at such points as 
wiii be convenient for Friends. Speciai cars on a train 
if necessary wili be run from Washington or Baltimore 
to connect with either the train from Broad Street or at 
Wayne Junction. A special train will also be run on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from New York City. Full 
particulars of Time Schedules and stops later: 

As such applications have been received, the Chair- 
man wishes to emphasize the announcement that there 
cannot be ~ extension of the tickets issued for special 
= or on the certificate plan beyond the sth of Ninth 
month. 

Special rates have been secured at Hotels and Boarding 
Houses. The Badge issued by the Committee will be 
recognized by the proprietors as authority for the reduced 
rates which will i granted to no others the week of 
the Conference. 

Friends may apply direct to the proprietors, the Chair- 
man, or the correspondents to secure their rooms. 

Full particulars must be given, and the maximum 
amount each desires to pay. In any event it is important 
for the purpose of guarding against overcrowding that 
the Chairman of the Committee be informed of all rooms 
that are engaged in any of the houses recommended. 

As the Chairman of the Committee bas a refusal on a 
certain number of rooms in each of the houses selected, 
all applications received by him from the Correspondents 
will be impartially assigned as received, first filling the 
best houses north and south from 6th avenue and Sunset 
avenue, they being the avenues nearest the auditorium. 

But Friends must understand that in zone of the houses 
named can any particular room be secured except on 
condition of being vacant at the time, notwithstanding 
any promises that be made, as the proprietors cannot de- 
finitely determine until about the rsth of Eighth month 
who of their regular boarders will remain over the time 
of the Conference. But as the number of rooms secured 
in each of the houses is in all cases the minimum of their 
capacity based on the experience of former seasons 
Friends may fee! sure that comfortable rooms will be ob- 
tained as all of the houses selected are first-class. Appli- 
cations for rooms will be registered in the order they are 
received and the proprietors will report them to the 
Chairman of the Committee who is on the ground every 
day and will personally see to the assignment of rooms 
so that there is little danger of repeating former exper- 
iences of being overcrowded. About the date named 
above, Friends will receive a card from the proprietors 
approved by the Chairman giving the location of their 
rooms. 

The following friends have consented to act as cor- 
respondents for the Committee. They each will have 
full information in regard to all railroad arrangements, 
also a list of desirable boarding houses, their rates and 
location. 

The badges and transportation cards can be obtained 
from any member of the Committee or the correspondents 
upon the payment of fifty cents. 


Committee on Arrangements: 
Joun W. Hurtcuinson, Chairman, 
613 Sixth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Correspondents of the Committee of Arrangements: 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Margaret H. Morris, . . Horsham, Mont. Co., Pa. 
Alfred W. Wright, 827 De Kalbst., Norristown, Pa. 


Eleanor Foulke, .. . . ertown, Pa. 
Roberta D. Palmer, . . Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Jane S. Atkinson, . . Holicong, Pa. 
John S. Williams, . . . New Hope, Pa. 


CynthiaS. Holcomb, . . Pineville, Pa. 


Barclay Eyre, . . . Dolington, Pa. 

Robert Kenderdine, . . Newtowr, Pa. 

Edward Palmer,. . . . Langhorne, Pa 

Catharine R. Laing, . . Bristol, Pa. 

Dr. Mary T. Miller, . . 313 N. 33d st., Phila., Pa. 
Charles Palmer, . 12 E. sth st., Chester, Pa 
Horace Darlington, . . Darling, Pa. 

Robert Fussell, . . . Media, Pa. 

Edward J. Durnell, . . Swarthmore, Pa. 

Sallie R.Cox,..... Malvern, Pa. 


Lewis V. Smedley. . Willistown Inn, Pa. 

Herbert P. Worth, West Chester, Pa. 

Mary Jane Rakestraw, Christiana, Pa. 

Mary P. Wilkinson, . . Kennett Square, Pa. 

Frank D. Walton, . . . London Grove,Chester Co. ,Pa 
I, Frank Chandler,. . . Toughkenamon, Pa. 
George C. Maule, . . . Gum Tree, Pa. 

R. Anna Kester,. . . . Millville, Pa. 

Sara P.Thomas, .. Kingof Prussia, Pa. 

Beulah K. Pearson, . . 852 Hampden st., i. 
Isaac H. Hillborn, . . FB.A..1stb & Race sts., Phila 
Mary T. Black, . . . Bordentown, N. J. 

Wm. M. Marshall,. . . Trenton, me) 

Alex. Thompson, Rancocas, N. J. 
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MAP OF ASBURY PARK, N. J.. AND PART OF OCEAN GROVE. 


Wm. H.Ivins, ... 1a: Pennst., Camden, N. J. Mary ee . . . rrr St. Mark’s ave., Brooklyn. 
Harriet Lofland,. . . . Medford, N. J. a7 i . 1420 Pacific st. . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elizabeth H. Pancoast, Riverton, N. ‘* Egbert T. McDowell, 12 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ames H. Atkinson . s Main st. oorestown,N.J. m. M. Jackson, 215 E. rsth st.,N. Y. City. 
annah A. Heritage, . Mickleton, ¥ me A. McDowell, . 373 W. 123d st., N. Y. City. 
oel Borton. . Woodstown, N. J. Franklin T. Carpenter, 787 Park ave., N.Y. City. 
. Bernard Hilliard, . . Salem, N. t Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
arah W. Fogg, . . . . Hancock’s Bridge, oe George H. Philips, . . Box 197, Newmarket, Ont. 
Lewis W. Brosius,. . . 1502 Delaware ave.,Wilm.,Del. | Amelia R Page . Ridgeville, Ont ; 
Horace L. Dilworth, . . Centreville, Del. Maria Haight ce ad Sparta On. 
T. Elwood Marshall, . . Yorklyn, Del. AnnieS. Cutler, . . . . Arkonce, Ont 
Wilson M. Tylor, . . . Easton, Md. Wm. G. Brown, .. .. 24 King st., W. Toronto 
Richard T. Turner, . . Betterton, Md. Wm. W. Cox,.... - Rochester Junction N.Y 
Pennell Emerson, . . . Wyoming, Kent Co., Del Mary E. Hoxie Scipioville, N. Y ae 
Sarah Warner Knight, . Somerton, Phila., Pa. Amy D. Merrill,. : . . 516 Franklin st., Buffalo, N. Y 
Martha E. Gibbs, . Columbus, N. — “ol ‘ ree 
Tame DD. foouk aan, y. Edgar M. Zavitz, . . Coldstream, Ont. 
Arthur H. Jenkins, . . = Hill Falls, Cresco, Pa. Mary G. “a ‘ie a 
Macguest Pres, . . . . Media, Pa. Edward Coale, | | _ | Bloomington, ill., R.F.D. 3. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Marshall, Ia. Rural No. 3 
— . Janney, . . . ro South st., Senhnese, Md. ie ais <3 ‘+ 
ley Thomas, Ed Md. . . . Winfield, Iowa. 
Marthe . Amoss, Benson. Md. P Ores McNabb, m. 
Walter R. Buffington, . Rising Sun, Md. Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Alfred Wood, . Lyles, Pa. Anna B. Walker, . . . Emerson, Ohio. 
Sarah R. Matthews, . 1827 st., MN. i , Washington, . . + Alliance, Ohio. 
. Edw. Walker, .'. . Waterford, V tD.c. - Salem, Ohio. 
. Eliz. Nichols, a North Fork, Va. Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
David W. Branson, . Clear Brook, Va., Edwin L. Griest, . . . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Margeretta Blackburn, Fishertown, Pa. Ray Chandler, . . . . Richmond, Ind. 
Wm P. Fisher, .. . . Fleming, Pa. Charles A. Brown, . . Waynesville, Ohio. 
Margaret J. Brooks,. . Whiteford, Md. Albert J.Heston,. . . . Springboro, Ohio. 
Granville Matthews. . Philopolis, Md. Margaret A. Warner, . Selma, Ohio. 
New York Yearly Meeting. . . . New Vienna, Ohio. 
Harry A. Hawkins,. . 373 W. r23rd St, N. Y. City. - + Pendleton, Ind. 
Augustus G.Cock,. . . looms oe Vetey N. Y. - - Huntington, Ind. 
Isaac H. Cocks,... . ¥. Vart -G . - Pennville, Ind. 
Amy A. Barnes, . . . White Phang, * ¥. - +++ Milton, Ind. 7 
—— eee. sg nie Cospenaee AL . Camden, O. R. R. No. 2. 
. Garfield Purdy, town ts, } 
J b Corlies 7 62 Montgomery st., Pough- Special Notice. 
Jaco a =. We The following special trains Niath month 4, have been 
Free Dit ‘ . = my comes Sat: the time of the local stops will be an- L Sc 
enry ingham, . . Granville, nounc ter. i Aw, ScrEncz, 
Charles E. Washburn, . Quaker Street, N.Y. Broad Street Station, via Monmouth Juntion, 1.48 p.m., | ConvEeNTION } STENOGRAPHER 
Ed 4 D. Hutchi { 6 Westervelt ave., Plainfield, | stopping at Bristol and Trenton. ! War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
. Hutcemesa, .J.,or 6 Wall st.,N.Y. City. Market Street Wharf 12.30 noon, stopping at Mer- GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Abraham Bell, . . . . Bayside, N. Y. chantville, East and West Moorestown and Mt. Holly. ' Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 


Reading Terminal, at 1.15 p m. stopping at all the 
stations in Philadelphia, Wayne Junction, Jenkintown, 
Langhorne, Yardley, Trenton, Bound Brook,and Plain- 
field. 

Round trip tickets will be on sale at the stations and 
sold upon the presentation of the transportation card, 
at the following rates. Broad Street and Reading 
Terminal, Merchantville, East and West. Moorestown, 
and Mt. Holly at $2.50, Bristol and Langhorne at $2.25, 
and Trenton at $2.00. 

Joun W. Hutcurmson, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 


We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 


respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. 


DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 


Only $48 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
—. the year round. Twenty acres on the 
na DeTache Ranchoin the most beautiful spot 
1e tral California, will make you a beautiful and 
ae home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 
E.W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago 
Nares & Saunders, [lanagers. 
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PENDS F INTELLIG 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


os. 

Samuel R.Shipley,. .. . 

T. Wistar Brown, 

Asa S. Wing, 

Joseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. Alsop, 

J. Barton Townsend, 

Samuel H. Troth, 

C. Walter Borton, 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
; aes of Insurance Dep’t 

. Trust Officer 

. Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 
. Treasurer 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, oo V. Watson. 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, Robert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY > 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEB, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 


InreREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


AccounTs. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Specials i in n Black Silks, 


Not the least interesting feature of 
the Midsummer Sale is our special | 


offering of staple Black Silks in ex- | 


actly the weaves and weights now | 


most in demand. 


It would be hard to match the | 


values mentioned below : 


75c Black Japanese Silk at 45c a yard 


An exceptionally strong and durable | 


weave, though light in weight; 
wide, and guaranteed Lyons dye. 


85c Black Japanese Silk at 65c a yard 
This number is heavier and finer than 
the one named above; will make a 

travelling wrap, though cool 

27-inch. 


good 
enough for summer waists ; 


$1.00 Black Japanese Silk at 85c yard 
One of our most popular numbers, 
never before sold under $1.00. A 
smooth weave, and a solid Lyons black ; 
36-inch. 


85c Black Twilled India Silk at 68c a yard 
This special number is 27 inches wide ; 
we have sold thousands of yards for 
summer gowns and travelling wraps ; 
light, and well- | 
wearing. 


cool, comfortable, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. : 


AQUILA 2: ‘LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Chartered 1836 
Truster, 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TRUSTEE OF CoRPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


| YOROA. Bedidingy: 

| 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 

Restful, Homelike 


| Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Convenient, 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m 
| Breakfast, 7 to 8. 30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
| Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


haan 


OSTEOPATHY. 


27. inches + A'system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES: 1st, Skeleton adjustment; 
end, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
| blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. D., D O. 
0. 0. STODDARD, E. D. ’D. oO. 
554 N. 11th St Cor. r8th and Cayuga Sts. 
} 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 toga.m. 
7 tog p.m. 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Telephone 6-29-16 W. 
OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstgopaTuic Puysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 


Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes Io Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
GENTS WANTED. 


ientific Bread 


| 

| 

3 F. GUTEKUNST, 
|? FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
| PPEPPOPOPR PLA PEPPER IAL 
i 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
| 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


) 


7ENCER: 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT, STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
Ae (paid in), 
SURPLUS 
: ONDIVIDED PROFITS, ss 42)349-29 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
» amd conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas. 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winrenny, 
ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.tn, 
Avrrep I. Puituips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup.ey Faries, 
Horacsg, B. Pgarsow. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
«.|Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 
ETT. shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 


Nicuotas Brick, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Joun H. Craven, 


I can du 
BERTOL 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and”. 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN __ Special attention given to ser- 

DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson  Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing ateended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 35478 D. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





